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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
»n, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this ner any ether precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


DVENTURES IN HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 


HERE are few city spots in the Hast as beautiful 
as Boston’s Charles River Basin at twilight. 
From the Esplanade one looks across a half- 

ile of shining water reflecting the last rays of the 
tting sun and giving back lights from shore and 
idges. Over on the Cambridge side the parkway is 
ive with moving lights of motor cars passing and re- 
assing. Shining down with a white brilliance unlike 
1e man-made lights of earth, the evening star stands 
ntinel above the glowing dome of the “Tech” build- 
gs. 
This dome is a never-ending source of pleasure. 
rom one perspective a tall slender chimney rises like 
minaret just besideit. Itseems an old world mosque, 
y some magic transported to Boston. Looking at 
lis astonishing sight,one waits expectantly for the 
ul to prayer. The picture changes as we continue 
own the Esplanade. The minaret disappears and 
e get a glimpse of shining halls flanking the central 
uilding crowned by the dome. The picture always 
rings to mind those lines of Coleridge: 
“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 

But believe me, that’s no mere ‘pleasure dome,’ ” 
uid a friend who is an old “Tech” student. True 
_nough, but the fact remains that it 7s beautiful to 
ok upon in the evening. It is a thing of beauty in 
self—that dome standing hard by where the River 
harles, sacred in the minds of all Americans, flows 
own into the “caverns measureless” of the Atlantic 
cean. 

In this setting all summer thousands of men and 
omen have enjoyed nightly concerts given by Con- 
uctor Arthur Fiedler and fifty members of the Boston 
ymphony Orchestra. 

In the concerts themselves and in the courteous 
nd appreciative behavior of the listeners there is 
lore hope for democracy and more relief from the 
vils of machine industrialism than in any two or 
aree social or educational reform movements one can 
all to mind. There the sons and daughters of the 
‘uritans sat down with the children of new immigrants 
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from many countries and listened in respectful silence 
to a language which all understand. As the descend- 
ant of the Puritan heard and understood the message 
of Dvorak and Tchaikovsky, so also the Latin and 
the Slav heard and understood the songs of Elgar and 
MacDowell. Is it not reasonable to think that in this - 
process Latin, Teuton, Slav, and Anglo-Saxon may 
each arrive at a better understanding of the others? 
We believe not only that it is possible but that it is 
actually going on at every occasion like the Esplanade 
concerts. 

In addition to the restful, recreational, and ener- 
gizing effects of its sheer beauty, every piece of real 
music is an adventure in human understanding. The 
individual and racial traits of those who create it are 
present in all good music, but that music knows no 
national boundaries. The voice of human hope and 
human suffering and human aspiration speaks in all 
harmony and melody, and no man if he listen long 
enough needs an interpreter. 

Thus in the final concert of the Esplanade series 
we heard at the opening Elgar’s coronation march, 
“Pemp and Circumstance.”’ The piece gave voice 
to the mighty democratic spirit of Great Britaim—not 
the Great Britain of imperialism but the England of 
free Englishmen, “Land of hope and glory, Mother of 
the free.’”’ An old Viennese waltz made easy, as one 
looked up at the stars, recollection of the fine things 
that have come out of Austria and its ancient capital. 
One recalled not the Vienna of plot and intrigue but 
the Vienna of Haydn and Strauss. A fragment from 
Wagner spoke of the Germany of Goethe and Schiller 
and Kant, following the gleam of a great and a stern 
idealism. And so to the end, when we were thrilled 
by a symphonic selection from the works of Tchaikov- 
sky, with its crashing rendition of passionate deter- 
mined aspiration and its sobbing undertone of a great 
people long oppressed. 

Like those on the Esplanade, New York has its 
summer stadium concerts attended by cosmopolitan 
thousands, and listened to by tens of thousands gath- 
ered around the family radio. Other cities have 
similar musical institutions. All of them are not only 
pleasant to think upon, but positively encouraging in 
what they reveal about our American people in the 
midst of the mechanical industrialism of to-day. 
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When some prophet of doom tells you that Amer- 
ica is all wrong, when you are told that Americans are 
gross, unimaginative, inartistic, material-minded folk, 
go to one of these great public concerts. 


* * 


WANTED—ETHICS FOR MOTORISTS 


S early as 1909 the Outlook, crusading in the 
interests of public safety and justice, pro- 
claimed: “If it should appear that it is impos- 

sible to reduce the rate of mortality (from motor 
accidents) the automobile will be driven from our 
highways. It is quite certain that the public will not 
much longer endure the present outrageous disregard 
for its safety.”” There was a deal of excitement in 
those early days over the “danger to life and limb” 
occasioned by the increasing number of horseless car- 
riages. Several hundred people had actually been 
killed by automobiles. To-day over thirty thousand 
people are killed every year by automobiles in the 
United States. About one million are injured an- 
nually in automobile accidents. The death rate from 
this cause mounts each year. It would seem that we 
have grown either callous or over stoical, for there is 
no particular excitement aroused now by the wide 
publication of these figures. 

In the early days of the automobile there were two 
publics—a small motoring public and a large pedes- 
trian public quite antagonistic to the former. This 
undoubtedly kept a check on recklessness. To-day 
there is but one public, all members of which are 
motor-minded. The man on foot assumes (as experi- 
ence indicates he must) that he has to look after him- 
self crossing or walking on roads. When he steps into 
his car or the car of his friend or relative, he seems to 
assume that every one else, including other motorists, 
must look out for him. We have become an individ- 
ualistic motoring public. Whatever the rules say, at 
crossings and turns he has the right of way who has 
the most “nerve” and the least consideration for 
others. The unhappy results of this situation are 
recounted in the composite stories carried by all news- 
papers every Monday morning relating the deaths 
and injuries of victims of automobile accidents over 
the week end. Longer and more bloody are these 
stories following holidays. 

To date the popular ‘Safety’ campaigns have 
effected little. We do not look for much relief from 
such measures. They approach the problem from 
the wrong end. Of course every one and any one 
wants to “save a life’ if possible (and not too incon- 
venient). Very few of us, however, are willing to lose 
time enough to let another driver cross the intersection 
ahead of us. Very few of us in our driving role are 
willing to render to the other fellow the common cour- 
tesies and decencies which are a vital part of our 
walking lives. And there’s the rub! As drivers we 
are unsocial, selfish individualists. Behind the wheel 
we assume an “every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost” attitude. Thus, in spite of 
continuous safety campaigns, motor accidents and 
death lists grow. 

What is needed is a practical ethic for motorists. 
We need to go way back, so to speak, to the principles 
of our fathers, who, when they taught their sons to 


| 
drive horses, taught those sons at the same tim i] 
courtesy on the road. The driver with a high-spirited | 
horse was expected to handle that horse with due re. 
gard to both the safety and the convenience of others 
We operate our motor cars with regard for the safety 
of others but strictly for our own convenience. An c 
so, rushing along, dodging in and out to “save time,” 
travel on the highways has become perforce neithe | 
safe nor convenient. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, we firmly believ @ 
that reasonably safe motoring conditions await the: 
return of the old-fashioned ethic of courtesy.” | | 


* * 


PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH 


T is doubtless true that there are Southern come f 
munities where the industrial conditions are not 
dissimilar to what they were in our New Englan é : 
textile centers a generation ago. Some of us with long! 
memories have felt, when we-went into certain South | 
ern towns, that we had gone back to the Mancheste ii 
and Lowell and Lawrence and Fall River of forty § 
years since. But while it is true that some of the 
newer South reflects conditions of the older New 
England, that is not the whole truth. There is goo a 
reason for thinking that progress is more rapid tha 
we realize. Moreover, we must remember that whick 
has led many people to be more hopeful of some of out 
new immigrants who are on the way up than of thd 
descendants of Pilgrim and Puritan who are on the 
way down. 

A letter has just come to us from a distingwis 
Southerner who has had wide opportunities for ob: 
servation, which is very much to the point: aj 


- “Some months ago you sent me a copy of the tex- 
tile report made to our friends, the Unitarians. You — 
asked me what the folks in the South were going to do 
about it. I put the pamphlet away and last night 
read it with pleasure and profit. 

“Answering your letter, I am agreeably surprised 
at what is being done aboutit. As a situation, remark- 
able progress is being made, and from my own knowl- 
edge of the situation, the report of Dr. Dexter is emi- 
nently fair to the South. 

“The curse of the South is not the Negro problem, 
but its lack of education. In this we are caught ina 
vicious circle. If we were better educated, we would 
adopt a scientific taxing system. With a good taxing 
system, we would have more money for schools, which 
would produce the education. Remember that the 
lack of education is not attributable to the towns of 
Gastonia and Greenville, in the foot-hills or Piedmont. 
section, but to the mountain section one hundred miles 
back. But with the development of good roads and 
radio, I want to tell you that the most marvelous trans- 
formation is taking place in the mountain fastnesses. 

“And we should remember that these mountain q 

folks are the purest Anglo-Saxon blood in America. | 
They are descended from our Revolutionary ancestors ~~ 
and are not the laboring class of micks and wops that 
run the mills of New England. They are more igno- 
rant, perhaps, than your most ignorant laboring class. 
Yet they have the same independence of idea and pride 
of personality as the men that signed the Declaration  { 
of Independence. Their isolation has kept them igno- 
rant, but has kept their blood uncontaminated. j 

“You get a glimpse of the struggle in the Letters 
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| of Walter Hines Page. The emancipation that he 

| worked for thirty years ago is just beginning to take 

| place. Another ten years will tell a very different 
story. 

| “My conclusion from all of this is that the problem 

| is in the process of solution, and I am personally so 

pleased with the progress that has been made that I do 
not worry about the distance yet to go.” 


This observation of a native Southerner is con- 
mmed by a Northerner whose industrial experience 
"ves him unusual competence in studying such a 
Oblem. After pointing out that generalizations 
‘om local observation are always more or less inade- 
aate, he asks us to remember that “there is a very 
1 correlation between the agricultural condition 
+ the question of what wages and conditions are 
dequate’ in the textile industry.” He says: “A 
urvey of a typical group of ‘croppers’ showed their 
ross income to be less than $300 each last year. 
he net was out of sight, as the owner did not get 
ack the advances in rations, feed, fertilizer, and the 
ke. For three years the cropper has not come out 
ven. In the past the landlord of the cropper has 
een a greater exploiter than the Southern or North- 
mm textile mill owner.’”’ Which is simply another 
‘ay of saying that when the cropper leaves the land 
yr the mill, he is at least jumping up out of the fire 
1to the frying-pan. 

“Now,” he goes on to say, “the cropper is leaving 
1e land and going to the mill village. He is bettering 
iscondition. He has a clean (initially at least) four- 
90m cottage, painted, cash wages, and contact in- 
ead of isolation. He hasanine-months consolidated 
iodern school building instead of a five-room school. 
fe has a playground for the kids, a baseball team, 

moving picture house, and a neat church—and the 
ucous voice of the fundamentalist preacher every 
unday instead of a week under an arbor twice a 
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WE ALL STAND IN THE SAME 
CONDEMNATION 


HE morning newspaper brings word of another 
lynching. This is the third we have read of 
this summer. Th’s recent atrocity was com- 

itted in North Carolina, where a mob took a Negro 
waiting trial for assault from a county jail and 
anged him. As we read the story our wrath rose 
zainst the “backward” South which permits this 
ling to go on year after year. Shortly, however, our 
rath gave way to shame. We remembered that the 
nching prior to the present instance, and one in which 
vo Negroes were tortured and hanged, took place in 
Northern state. We recalled also a recent instance 
"a group of Negro churchmen mobbed by a gang of 
mnorant whites in a Western state. It is not for the 
orth or the West to criticise the South. We all, as 
aul would say, “stand in the same condemnation.” 

In our Northern cities we are facing a growing 

ice problem. Situations in which racial contacts in- 
ease faster than interracial understanding constitute 
anger spots in North as well asSouth. As the ‘‘prob- 
m’’ grows we Northerners, alas! grow less idealistic. 
, was easy to love the black man when he was con- 
mtrated in the South. How about the bond of 
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brotherhood now that he has come North? We recall 
several painful instances in the course of a ministry in 
a metropolitan city of the East when Christian church- 
men and churchwomen of the liberal (?) brand refused 
from fear of “what the community will say,” to help 
the Negro by lending him temporary church facili- 
ties. 

More mob murders of Negroes may be laid at the 
door of the South than we in the North have to answer 
for, but our crimes against the aspiring spirit of the 
colored man even the score. 


* * 


THE MAKING OF A POET 


E were impressed anew with the fact that lists 
of “greatest” novels or “greatest”? poems are 
most inaccurate things as we read the Rev. 

William L. Stidger’s interview with Edwin Markham, 
reported in a recent issue of the Christian Advocate 
(Northwestern). We believe that the greatness of a 
book or a poem is to be found not alone in the degree 
to which it measures up to academic canons of litera- 
ture, but also in its actual effect on human personality. 
None of the lists of “greatest books of all time” which 
we have seen in recent years contained Victor Hugo’s 
“The Man Who Laughs.”’ Yet this book must be 
written down as one of the most significant. For the 
discovery of this story when he was a youth of eighteen, 
Mr. Markham characterizes as “‘the crowning event 
in my literary life.” 
“Tt had that Gothic grandeur of Hugo, but it also 

had something vitally more important tome. It had 

the divine passion for humanity in its pages, the glow 

of brotherhood, the spirit of the Hero of the cross. It 

was full of the enthusiasm of social democracy, and it at’ 

once brought my soul into contact with some of the 

greatest reconstructive ideas of the nineteenth century. 

This book marked my awakening to the social gospel.’ 


Certainly this book which awakened the prophet 
in the heart of the poet deserves to be placed perma- 
nently among the greatest of writings, and its author 
deserves a niche among the immortals for this one 
work. 

But the story of the making of the poet-prophet 
Edwin Markham is not alone the story of one book- 
nurtured. There are in fact singularly few books in 
this story. A few books and a few humble people 
who unconsciously contributed each in his own way 
to the education of a genius. There was first the 
good-hearted country editor who gave the boy papers 
and magazines. There was the discerning school 
teacher who introduced his pupil to poetry. ‘“Mark- 
ham,” he said, “I want to tell you about poetry. 
There are three or four great poets: Tom Moore, 
Alfred Tennyson, William Cullen Bryant.’ “Then,” 
continued Mr. Markham, ‘“‘he introduced me to Bry- 
ant’s ‘Thanatopsis,’ which I committed to memory.” 
There was in this story also the wise mother who 
taught her son the necessity and the justice of working _ 
for what he wanted, which in those early days was 
more books. 

Spiritual communion with a few of the great 
poets, the enthusiasm for poetry aroused by a teacher, 
the vision of the seer and the fire of the prophet 
awakened by a novelist, all had a part in the making 
of this great poet. 
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S|OTHING symbolizes so completely the unity 
of the family as the open fire. It comes 
down to us from early times. About the fire 
our forefathers gathered for warmth. By it 
they cooked. In its light sometimes they read. It 
was gas, electricity, coal and coal oil combined. Ina 
mountain climate, even in the lower mountains of the 
northern Catskills, there are more nights in summer 
when a little fire is weleome than there are when it is 
asuperfluity. Especially when it turns cool after one 
of our super-heated periods such as we had in July 
and August of this year, we appreciate the light and 
cheer and warmth of our fire. 

In a previous chapter, I recorded the fact that 
much of our fuel at the farm is wood picked up about 
the place. The wagon-house and old hog-pen are 
full of chunks of beech and maple, but somehow it 
seems extravagant to burn such wood in the sum- 
mer when one does not absolutely need a fire and 
when one lights it mainly for pleasure. So I have 
formed the habit on the last lap of a walk of picking 
up anything in sight that might make fuel and carry- 
ing it home. 

Two of the best of our fires came from the repair- 
ing of our bridge. A hundred yards down the hill 
from the farmhouse Stony Creek crosses the highway. 
The road is carried over the creek by one of the ordi- 
nary plank and stringer bridges so common in the 
country. The weight of trucks and wagons, loads of 
hay and loads of people, is borne here by seven logs 
about a foot in diameter and twenty feet long resting 
on abutments of creek stone, laid up without mortar. 
The stringers support planks which make the roadbed. 
Once in a while one of the planks begins to give way, 
and somebody gets down and looks under. There he 
may see, as our neighbor George saw, an abutment 
bulging out. The next step is to telephone the Town 
Overseer in Summit, and he and his gang soon come 
down and repair the bridge. Before any operations 
are undertaken a clean board is borrowed of the near- 
est neighbor, which is “‘the undersigned,” and a sign 
nailed up: “Bridge unsafe. Proceed at your own 
risk.” This is “so the town won’t be liable,’’ we are 
told, if we break our necks. 

A single Saturday sufficed to make the bridge 
safe. But no road gang back in the hills away from 
the State Road cleans up its mess. Our little creek 
was choked with debris. What attracted my atten- 
tion especially were great pieces of hemlock bark which 
had come away from the logs. Getting down I fished 
it out of the water and laid it up to dry. A day or 
two later I carried it up and piled it alongside our new 
chimney, where I could find it in the dark. It made 
quite a wood pile, and from this pile on cool evenings 
I built three or four of the best fires that we have had. 
The bark burned freely with a red flame, almost as if 
pitch were in it, and by drawing a bit of smoke out, 
we got the most delicious woods odor. 

Before such a fire one thinks naturally of the part 
that hemlock has played in our history—how common 
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the wood is in our section, how beautiful the trees, 
especially when young, and how valuable the bark 
once was for tanning. Time was when the part of 
the tree that we were burning was all that men wanted 
of the hemlock. They stripped trees and carried 
great loads of bark to the tanneries. Now both the 
animals which gave their pelts, and the trees which) 
furnished the bark to be a preservative of the pelt, 
have gone. The trees can come back, but not the 
wild life of these hills. We are not complaining about) 
it. We do not want to roll back the chariot of progy 
ress. We prefer civilization to barbarism, but we cam 
not burn hemlock bark, even that dragged from ~ ae 
creek bed, without a feeling that we are using some 
thing precious which is needed by man. i 

We had less compunction about the old guard: 
rail of the bridge. It was an unusually large hop. 
pole. The chances are ten to one that it came off ow 
farm in the first place. The chances are five to one 
that our neighbor George put it up. At any rate 
its work done, it lay under our plum trees where somé 
one had flung it out of the way. I brought this 
and sawed it in four-foot lengths for the fireplace. 
too, served its day and generation. In fact, towr 
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than they are about planking. The guard rail may 
not be able to hold the weight of a child, but it mus} 
be up if the town is not to be sued and beaten becaust 
of an accident. And it does serve as a warning wher 
the bright beams of a headlight strike it. Especialh 
in a bridge set as ours is set, at an angle and at the) 
foot of a long steep hill, the guard rail is the firs® 
thing a motorist will see, and it is bound to be th} 
thing he will hit if he does not quickly shift his whee 
Free guard rails, the property of the town of Summits 
free planking, free hemlock bark, what provision for 
future fires we can make at our Stony Creek Bridge 
Nobody in this state that I. know of, except Italian 
living along railroad tracks and gathering cinders, an 
little boys in crowded cities picking up empty boxes 
gets fuel in the way that we do. So nobody ean flin’ 
the taunt: ‘‘Why take the fuel away from poor folks?” 
The poorest folks around wouldn’t have it. Onl 
some one with a little streak of madness would gathe 
it 
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From the sills and posts of the wagon-house unde» 
repair, we got many fine chunks for the fire. Some c! 
it was too far gone and was hauled to the big meadow 
to be burned “‘after the next rain” or “‘the next Deme 
cratic victory.”” One of our men expressed the opi 
ion that “one would come as quick as the other” 2 
things now looked. It was on a hot cloudless da’: 
that he said it. But what we did not haul away we 
piled up for me to dispose of. This too was hemlock-— 
over half a century old. How it burned! It was ai! 
more or less “‘dozy’’—that is rotten and worthless fe 
lumber. I can not find ‘‘dozy” in any dictionary.) 


*Dozy. So decayed as to be soft and useless: said of tre 
and timber.—Standard Dictionary. 
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presses the state of the timbers which came out from 
der the old hog-pen. One might think fire made 
mm the hog-pen might not enable us to see visions 
d dream dreams. But no hogs had been kept there 
> twenty years. And why should we not be able to 
7e a kindly thought as the flames crackle to the 
rkers who served their day and generation? Espe- 
lly when one is living where he does not go to market 
ery day, and when crisp fragrant bacon fills many 
sap, one ought to think appreciatively of the hog 
d of the breeders who have developed it. 

With all kindly feeling for hogs, however, the 
thor of these meditations will never advocate 
nning them above the foundation sills of large and 
avy buildings constructed for other purposes. Hogs 
ould live by themselves. And probably this is true 
all kinds of hogs. 

About twenty years ago the Outlook published 
ays by Elizabeth Woodbridge called the Jonathan 
pers. Afterward they were republished in two 
lumes. One of the chapters in the first series was 
led “In the Firelight.’”’ It contained this passage 
ich I have remembered and thought about for 
Ars: 

“To get the full flavor of a fire, you must know 
ar wood—I had almost said, you must remember 
ere the tree stood before it was cut—white birch 
the dry, worn-out slopes, black birch from the edges 
the pasture lots, chestnuts from the ledges, maple 
m the swamps, apple from the old orchards, oak 
In sorrow when the fullness of time has come and 
ned with the honor due to royalty.” 

All these kinds of wood except chestnut at one 
1e or another have filled our wood basket. Farther 
ith we have burned many a chunk of dead chestnut. 
r maples at the farm, however, are sugar maples, 
> Swamp maples. Our black birches are few in 
mber. Our oaks are seldom cut. 

Elizabeth Woodbridge cleverly characterized the 
ne made by these different woods—‘‘the quick 
ze’ of the birch, “the quiet, unobtrusive blaze” of 
‘and maple for the long evening of reading when 
> does not want to be disturbed, the “‘reluctant but 
ady’’ blaze of the black birch, the “cheerful and 
ling” blaze of the apple. 

“For a fire to sit before with friends, bring in the 
le wood,” she says. “Lay the great back log, the 
re gnarled the better, and if there is a hole through 
ich the flames may shoot up, that is best of all— 
h logs we hoard for special occasions. . . . There 
. fire for friends.”’ 

I always burn the maple with reluctance. It is 
clean and hard. It makes me think it ought not 
have been cut down. With the apple it is quite 
erent. The dead limbs of old apple trees stick up 
all sides of the house. When the old limbs come 
it gives the trees a new lease of life. When an old 
= comes down, a young one takes its place. A few 
id limbs, the Madame says, must never come down. 
ey are the favorite places of many different birds. 
are topmost branch of the Seckel pear, just below 
side porch, has held not only the robin and cat- 
1, but the indigo, the Baltimore oriole, the redstart, 
‘hummingbird and the chippie and song sparrow— 
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breasted grosbeak sat there—a day to be remem- 
bered. 

Also to get the full flavor of a fire one ought to be 
physically tired. In town, with nerves taut and mus- 
cles soft, the fire renders service in relaxing the ten- 
sion. It is a soporific. But to really enjoy the fire 
the nerves should be carefully hidden and fergotten, 
and the muscles not exhausted but tired. In town 
this feeling comes after a long tramp. On the farm, 
one can get it best by picking stone for a new founda- 
tion or the new bridge of a barn. And if one has to 
face a storm for the last hour or two of his day, the 
pleasure of the fire is doubled. As the wind shakes 
the house, as the rain beats on the window-panes, one 
settles down with an inexpressible sigh of satisfaction. 
During this hot dry summer now almost over we have 
had few storms, but we have had the satisfaction often 
of coming out of the darkness tired and in just the 
mood for the fire. 

Before the fire one thinks about the same things 
that he usually thinks about—work, books, people, 
the daily round, and himself—but he thinks in a differ- 
ent way—more gently, more calmly, perhaps more 
wisely. The flames seem to smooth down the rough 
edges of the soul as they do of metal. The other side 
of a disputed question comes slowly into view, as one 
sits there, almost as if the problem were a roast on a 
spit. And if the mind has been dwelling on a dis- 
couraging problem, the fire seems to throw a new and 
hopeful light on it. 

The andirons generally come in for some atten- 

They are such faithful aiders and abettors of a 
The pair we brought to the farm stood 
in our first home in Washington. The upright stand- 
ard at the end terminates in a single brass ball. I like 
them because they look like the pictures of andirons or 
fire-dogs in the old Webster dictionary, and also be- 
cause I helped pick them out. 

The tongs and shovel of twisted brass are rather 
unusual. They go back to the Madame’s childhood. 
In her family there was an old Dutch Bible published 
at- Dordrecht, or Dort, in Holland. She especially 
liked family history and tradition. So once when 
staying at The Hague her father took her to old Dor- 
drecht for the day. In an antique shop they were 
attracted by this fire set. The wife of the shopkeeper 
waited on them. She was a striking looking woman 
of unusual type, with jet black hair and blue eyes. 
Sometimes when the flickering shadows play on the 
little shovel and tongs, we see this father and daughter 
in the shop and bearing away their prize. We wonder 
at the pilgrimage that these useful ornaments of our 
fireplace have made over the seas, and at the chances 
and changes which at last let them serve us up in these 
hills. 

Often we read by the fire, and then old John 
Adams sits with us, or John Quincy, or Charles Francis, 
or Charles Francis Jr., and they tell us of their experi- 
ences in the past two hundred years. Or we may 
have hold of Fisher’s Bryce, and we think the great 
Scotchman’s thoughts after him. 

And—must I confess it—half the time we have 
been congratulating ourselves upon our new fireplace. 
To hear us one would think that never had there been 


tion. 
good blaze. 
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such a fireplace constructed anywhere. It is perfect 
to us. One friend would have built it of the cobble- 
stones so numerous here. Another would have had a 
little recess under the mantel. A third would have 
bought an old crane and had it built into the brick- 
work. But not we. All these may be very well, but 
see what we have! 
room.” “It isn’t a camp now, it’s a home.” “Did 
you ever realize before how large this room was?” 
“How foolish people are who do not make fireplaces 
large enough!’ “How well the clock looks there.” 
So we talk as the flames leap up and then slowly die 
down. It is all very new, but there is no appearance 
of newness. Father’s old pipe and tobacco jar, much 
as he left them, stand on the new mantel as they did 
on the old wooden mantel now moved upstairs. He 
is especially associated with this place, for he dis- 
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ONSIDERABLE discussion has been pro- 
| voked by a letter of Bishop Welldon’s calling 
| y| attention to the decline in membership of 
| 240) Sunday schools and suggesting that they can 
not hope to regain the place they once occupied in the 
national life. “Times have changed,” he says, “and 
it can not be expected that, when children attend 
school compulsorily on five days in the week, they 
should be sent on a sixth day to Sunday schools with 
the same regularity as when it was in the Sunday 
schools that they received not religious teaching only 
but nearly all the general teaching which was given 
them.” He therefore concludes that henceforth the 
main source of religious teaching will be the day schools 
provided by the state. It is pointed out in reply that 
the decrease in Sunday school scholars is proportion- 
ately less than the general decrease in the birth-rate 
and actually less than the decrease in the number of 
day-school children. Moreover, there are encouraging 
signs of a revival of interest. In many of the new 
artisan suburbs the problem is how to accommodate 
the crowds of children who wish to enroll, and the 
only way is to admit them in relays. It is further 
maintained that, at the best, Scripture teaching in day 
schools can never provide atmosphere and environ- 
ment necessary for the formation of Christian char- 
acter. 

Ministers as M. P.’s 
One of the most spirited debates at the Wesleyan 

Methodist Conference was concerned with the status 
of ministers who become candidates for Parliament. 
At the last general election there were two such candi- 
dates, one of whom was successful. It was urged, on 
the one hand, that if any man wished to enter Parlia- 
ment he should be required to resign from the ministry. 
The Rev. Henry Carter, however—who mentioned 
that he had himself declined three invitations to stand 
for Parliament—thought it was quite possible for a 
minister to feel an urgent moral call to engage in public 
work in a time of national emergency, and he believed 


that a vocation could be redirected by Him who gave. 


it. The general feeling of the conference was that no 
one could give due attention at the same time to pas- 
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covered itfor us and busied himself about it when th) 
rest of us scoffed at it. Let the old pipe lie there! 2 
looks good to us. aq 
There is a magic about the firelight. Elizabet. 
Woodbridge says that it lights up all the lovely 
of the room, and “about the unlovely ones it thro 
thick mantle of shadow.”’ Then she adds: “Nor 
the firelight magic end here. Not only does it pla 
about the fair hours of our past, making them faire 
it also vaguely multiplies them so that for one 
occurrence we see many.’ : 
So may it be with all of us. Whatever the liter 
moralists may think of us in the firelight, let us ma z 
cally multiply our good times—the good traits of o 
friends, and all the good hopes we have—and let u 
give to the flames all the others, to be whirled up th 
chimney and over the hills and far away. 


toral and Parliamentary duties, and it was therefor 
decided that any Wesleyan minister who became ai 
M. P. should be regarded as a “minister without pas 
toral charge.” This is the category to which thos 
ministers are normally assigned who are exemptet! 
from circuit work through being employed in the ser 
vice of outside organization, e. g., Dr. J. H. Ritson, | 
secretary of the Bible Society. The most conspicuow 
example hitherto of a minister sitting in Parliament j 
that of a Congregationalist, the late Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne, whose health broke down under the strain o}| 
attempting to combine the duties of M. P. for Ipswick 
and superintendent of Whitefield’s Tabernacle. 


Notes and News ; 

At this year’s Swanwick Conference of the Stus 
dent Christian Movement, fellowship was promoted by 
the billeting of members in mixed groups, each ten 
containing a representative selection of students fron? 
different colleges and countries. . . . The British Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation dissents from the action o 1 
the American Fellowship in offering Gandhi its “defi 
nite support.” “We have deep sympathy,” says its 
official organ, “for the many saintly qualities in his 
character. Nevertheless, we can not unreservedly> 
agree with him. His way is not the way of Christ as 
we have seen it.”” . . . Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, is to be the chairman of a# 
special commission, composed of English, Americar 
and Indian members, which will undertake a survey of 
Christian higher education in India. . . . The 150th 
anniversary of the founding of Sunday schools by 
Robert Raikes is being recognized by special celebra 
tions. . General Higgins is visiting South Africa 
mainly with a view to the extension of the Salvation = 
Army’s work among the native races. He will be the 
guest of General Smuts, and will speak at gatherings” 
presided over by the Governor General and the Prime ’ 
Minister. . . . It is expected that the Uniting Con 
ference of the three Methodist Churches will meet i 
London in the third week of September, 1932. 4 
The British Broadcasting Corporation is arranging 
symposium of Sunday talks on “Science and Religion.’ 
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‘he speakers will include Dean Inge, Bishop Barnes, 
Sanon Streeter, Julian Huxley, J. B. S. Haldane, Sir 
. Arthur Thomson, Samuel Alexander, and Principal 
acks. The Roman Catholic view will also be repre- 
sented... . The Jewish Chronicle complains of the 
utter indecorum” which characterizes the worship at 
not a few synagogues, and commends a preacher who 
cently “spoke out well and manfully” about the 
telking that goes on while the services are in progress. 


iP Obiter Dicta 
| “Some people reject Christianity,’ says Dean 
Inge, “because they do not understand it; others be- 
cause they do understand it.” . . . “Imperialism,” 
temarks Reconcilzation, “has no place in the Kingdom 
of God. But neither has Nationalism.” . . . Canon 
Sparrow Simpson calls attention to the “pathetically 
insignificant” proportion of choir-boys who grow into 
teligious-minded men. He attributes this mainly to 
the lack of encouragement at home. . . . “The golden 
‘Tule for all churches,” declares the Rev. J. Morgan 
‘Gibbons, “‘is that, as they multiply officials, they 
) should increase their own activity in the same measure, 
_ lest the bureaucracy tyrannize over the democracy of 
| Christ and the machinery become master of the man.”’ 
|... The Rey. A. T.S. James warns us that things are 
/ at a point in scientific knowledge which makes it 
“necessary to go carefully in attempts to reconcile 
science in religion. It is quite easy just now to hitch 
“your wagon to a comet, and think you have caught on 
/with a star... . “Every man,” says the Rev. A. E. 
_ Whitman, “must find his religion for himself; but he 
- must find it out, not make it up. Many who write in 
the popular press on these subjects give one the im- 
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HMONG the causes assigned for modern dis- 


expose of the ancient claims of the churches 
to a supernatural revelation, the new scien- 
tific ways of accounting for man and his habits, the 
behavioristic tendency of psychology. Yet it is 
doubtful if any of these alone could produce cynicism. 
The Unitarians, for example, have been without a hard 
and fast revelation for a century and more, and yet 
have not been cynics. Before them the Deists of the 
eighteenth century found a way out, while to-day we 
lave such movements as Ethical Culture and Human- 
, providing worth while ways of thought for people 
‘who have rejected the necessity of God. It is true 
that science may seem to furnish ground for disbelief 
in the nobility of man, but when so many really first- 
rate scientific minds are deeply religious, it is obvious 
that there is no compelling proof in the matter one 
way or the other. As for psychology as a whole, to 
say nothing of behaviorism in particular, there is too 
little that can be at all established as certain for this 
branch of human inquiry to be given the blame for the 
considerable spread of present-day cynicism. 

The truth of the matter is that the trend of 
thought at any given time is pretty much the product 
of a way of life. This is to say it is true that we live 
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illusionment are usually mentioned the 


pression, not that they have found it out, but that 
they have made it up.” 


New Books in England 


“Women and Priesthood” (Longmans) embodies 
the memorandum and appendices presented to the 
Lambeth Conference by a group of Anglicans... . 
Bishop Gore, Dr. W. R. Matthews and other scholars 
are contributors to ““‘Dogma’”’ (Nisbet), a collection 
of essays attempting to re-state the truth of Christian- 
ity in the light of modern knowledge. . . . A similar 
aim is that of a series of penny pamphlets being issued 
by the Modern Churchmen’s Union with the general 
title “What We Believe.” The Christian World 
thinks they may prove as significant as the famous 
Oxford Tracts. ... “The Social Teaching of the 
Church’. (Sharp) is this year’s Social Service lecture 
delivered by Dean Inge at the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference. . . . The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has issued in book form the prayers, hymns, 
“epilogues’’ and forms of service that have been found 
most acceptable in its Sunday programs....A 
distinctive feature of “The Evangelical Doctrine of 
Holy Communion” (Heffer), by Dr. A. J. Macdonald, 
is its account of the Evangelical teaching during the 
Middle Ages. . . . The Dean of Windsor and Hector, 
Bolitho have collaborated in a new memoir of Dean 
Stanley, entitled “A Victorian Dean” (Chatto)... . 
The Carey Press is issuing a series of commentaries 
emphasizing the missionary element in the New Testa- 
ment. It opens with “The Missionary Message of 
the Book of Acts,” by Dr. F. Townley Lord, and 
“The Missionary Message of Romans,” by the Rev. 
Henry Cook. 


Industry 


John Clarence Petrie 


our way into our thinking rather than think our way 
into living. The man who is cynical about personal 
morality is likely to be one who is himself not strict 
about his personal life. If his active conduct is re- 
spectable then the fault probably lies in a failure to 
control his inward desires. No man can keep his 
ideals and live contrary to them. Not even the scan- 
dal of seeing others fall will produce cynicism, although 
a successful resistance of such pressure has been known 
to give birth to- spiritual pride with faults as bad as 
those upon which it looked down. Man can not in 
any way treat himself long as an irrational animal and 
continue to hold himself in high regard as a son of 
God. 

It is particularly in the field of our industrial re- 
lations that we so live to-day as to produce cynicism. 
Perhaps we are not aware of it in spite of hearing it 
said so often that the modern economic system is es- 
sentially inhuman—or rather non-human. Much hu- 
man welfare results from capitalism, as witness the 
increased living standards, the increased health, lon- 
gevity, of the average man. Workmen live in our 
land to-day as kings could not in the Middle Ages. 
Charlemagne had not the learning that we require in 
the United States, theoretically at least, of even negro 
children. And when we compare the famines of non- 
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industrialized China with the situation at home none 
would for a moment accept a change in favor of China. 
Yet I venture a guess that there is more disillusion- 
ment with human life in prosperous America than in 
starving China. With every increase of our income 
figures there is a like leap upward in the divorce, mur- 
der, and suicide rates. Something is clearly wrong 
with industrial civilization. Granting its enormous 
gains, it has yet failed to bring soul satisfaction. 

The real source of disillusionment lies, I believe, 
in the oft pointed out fact that the welfare resulting 
from industrialism is a by-product. It is true that a 
large portion of us drive cars of some sort, but not a 
single car is produced for the sake of satisfying a 
human need. Every car maker is imbued with but 
one philosophy—the making of money. We are told 
that there are secret inventions being constantly 
bought up by manufacturers to prevent expensive revo- 
lutions in the industry. For instance, supposing a 
erude-oil engine were invented that would demand the 
scrapping of the present gasoline type of motor— 
manufacturers would stand to lose millions. The 
public would save millions by the cheaper car, and if 
it were the needs of the public that counted, no con- 
sideration of private profit could keep back the inven- 
tion. The fact that the great water power of the 
country remains in the hands of the private companies, 
when public ownership and control could cut costs to 
a fraction of what we pay at present for light and heat 
and power, is another of many possible illustrations. 
Industry is run for profit, not for human welfare. The 
mere fact that humanity often gains does not alter the 
steady keeping of the eye of mankind upon money 
rather than human welfare. 

Whatever may be the outward philosophy of 
business, everybody knows that ‘‘Service” is only an 
advertising slogan. Profits is the end of business. 
“Service” is good if it helps profits. The treatment of 
employees is a case in point. When business is bad 
the help are laid off. Under slavery the slave was fed 
and clothed whether there was work for him or not. 
In our cities there are untold numbers of men, heads 
of families, who have been without visible source of 
income for months. No one seems to know by what 
manner of means they manage tolive. Thenumber of 
suicides due to despair over the unemployment situa- 
tion is a scandal to a civilized country. Yet in many 
industries people work long hours, with overtime, 
often with night work. A year ago the Department of 
Commerce stated that the overproduction in textiles 
could be eliminated by the mere process of reducing 
hours to conform with other industries and by ceasing 
overtime and night work. The mill owners answered 
that it would not pay to follow this advice. Profits 
ruled. The workers starve. We all know this. We 
know that competition, the necessity of making stocks 
rise on the market, in other words, the general pressure 
of jungle laws of life in business, make professions of a 
philosophy of brotherly love hypocrisy. How can a 
man go on believing in the Christian religion when the 
Christian way of life is flaunted by the facts of daily 
living? So we practise business competition, living 
for profits alone, and smile knowingly when we hear 
the second and great commandment read in church— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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Nor does it help matters to have to admit that we 
ought to devise an economic system that will change 
all this for the better. We doubt that we have the) 
intelligence and good will for bringing about an equi 
able social system. So where before we were cynica 
about the Christian ethic, here we are cynical abou 
human intelligence. It is hard to accept the huma 
as the child of God when he dares not practise hi 
ethics at the cost of his very life and the lives ang 
health of his dear ones, or when he has not the ability 
to improve matters to the point that virtue can oF 
made profitable. 

We are cynical about human nature and humar 
intelligence these days. And it is because we a 
treating humanity asa meansratherthananend. W 
can not live as though other men were but so many. 
automata for us to exploit, and at the same time retail 
respect for our own dignity. If my fellow beings are | 
ignorant fools to be used for my gain, I am of the same 
blood as they and I am tarred with the same brushi| 
In other words, our cynicism is the result of our way 
of living; our modern philosophy of disillusionment is 
not a cause but an effect. The same laws which make! 
us personal cynics when we live like beasts in private, 
life turn us into cynics when we treat our neighbors. 
like machines in social life. The sum total result is 
human dissatisfaction, because before man can really, i 
be content he must be able to respect himself. i 

Before we can again have real faith we shall havé, 
to prove that we are worthy of faith ourselves. Before 
we believe in a God of reason we shall have to demon, 
strate that we have reason ourselves. No amount o1 
argumentation will restore our confidence in humar | 
dignity. Man has reached the point where he musi. 
prove himself. Ifthe laws of economics, so called, aré 
too much for his mind, and he rushes down the decliv 
ity to his ruin, he will have shown himself incapall 
of living up to his high calling. 

And yet, strangely enough, all this disitlusioll 
ment is a source of faith to some of us. It proves t 
us that the laws of the universe are just laws, and | 
when they are violated harm results. Business for 
profit ends by making those who have the profits dis: 
satisfied, and therefore business for profit is not profit. 
able. This shows us that in the long run business fos} 
humanity is the only kind of business that does na 
destroy the business man in his own eyes. We are, 
where we absolutely must take care of the humanity | 
about us. ‘When there is unemployment we mus’| 
shorten hours or in some other way take up the slack | 
Always wherever it is humanity that suffers the pinch | 
it is humanity that must be saved rather than profits: 
To violate that is to make us despise ourselves and s¢| 
make ourselves more unhappy than any poverty could | 

No universe that operates under such laws is ar) 
irrationalone. A universe which requires for the welfare | 
of its human units the exercise of nothing but the high | 
est degree of intelligence and good will is by its consti | 
tution moral. Our very failures rightly viewed are < | 
source of faith. At present we believe that the highes? | 
product of a department store is profits; we must come) 
to believe that its highest product is humanity, em- 
ployees and customers. The only workable philoso» | 
phy is that which treats man as the child of God—e| 
philosophy which proves itself in the working. 
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“And Suddenly--”” 


Frank Durward Adams 


“And when the day of Pentecost was fully come 
(was being fulfilled), they were all with one accord in 
one place. And suddenly—’ Acts2:1,2. (A. V.) 


FEIEN stand shivering to-day around altars 
| where the fires have gone out. What a 
contrast with those first Christians, whose 
wisi} zeal wasallaflame! What isneeded above 
all Rigo: is that the churches become conscious of the 
Divine power to which Pentecost bears witness.”’ 

Thus one writer has rather sadly stated the case 
as he sees it. The altar fires have gone out. There 
isno more light or warmth. And men stand shivering 
wistfully around the lifeless ashes. It is an exaggera- 
tion, no doubt, for here and there the Divine fire still 
burns. But there is enough truth in it to stab our 
minds wide awake. 

The reference here is to an event which occurred 
nineteen hundred years ago. We eall it the day of 
Pentecost, and probably every church in Christendom 
is making some reference to it to-day. The literal 
meaning of the word Pentecost is fiftieth day. We 
have almost lost sight of that in thinking of what hap- 
pened. Indeed, the word has now come to mean some 
great demonstration of spiritual power. Let us get 
the background clearly in mind. It will help us to 
understand the point of the story when we come to it. 

The fiftieth day is found by reckoning from the 
Jewish Feast of the Passover, which was also known 
as the Feast of Unleavened Bread. Itisnow the same 
as Good Friday among Christians, and it marks the 
high peak of the Jewish calendar. It was the be- 
ginning of the reaping season in Palestine, the time 
when the earliest of the field crops began to ripen. 
The symbolic offering was a sheaf of barley. This 
was burned upon the altar in token of the first-fruits 
devoted to Jehovah. Then followed the harvest sea- 
son, which lasted officially forty-nine days, or a week 
of weeks. The fiftieth day, or Pentecost—for that is 
what Pentecost means in Greek—was variously known 
as the Feast of Weeks, the Feast of the Harvest, or in 
New Testament times simply as the Feast of Pente- 
cost. It was a day of great rejoicing. By that time 
all the wheat and barley would be ripe and gathered 
in. Wheat was the last of all to ripen in that country. 
The festival was held in Jerusalem, and multitudes 
came from near and far to participate. It was not 
only a harvest home, it marked also a climax of spirit- 
ual feeling and gratitude. The festival itself lasted 
only one day, but there was a tremendous emotional 
pressure crowded into those few hours. It was a day 

of holy convocation, a sabbath of sabbaths. No ser- 
vile work could be done. All the people must worship 
and rejoice. 

To-day we are commemorating that particular 
festival as it was celebrated by a certain little group of 
people in Jerusalem. In the liturgical churches some 
notice is taken of it every year. In the non-liturgical 
bodies it is not usually mentioned. But it is a little 


*A sermon on the nineteen hundredth anniversary of 
Pentecost. 


different this year. This is the nineteen hundredth 
anniversary. The number itself is impressive, for 
nineteen centuries is quite a long time in the span of 
human history. But perhaps there is a reason other 
than that of mere history. The writer whom I quoted 
at the outset seems to have sensed it. There is a 
sharp contrast between Christians to-day and that 
little group in Jerusalem nineteen hundred years ago 
when such strange things came to pass. Then the 
flame of the spirit leaped high. Now it smolders or is 
altogether gone out. Then men exulted and spoke 
with tongues. Now they are indifferent, with no 
mystical word to utter. Then the infection of a re- 
deeming faith caught the hearts of multitudes and 
three thousand were added to the church in one day. 
Now, if there is any intoxication of the spirit, we refer 
it to a psychiatrist, and wonder how much longer the 
church is going to last anyway. Yes, there is a differ- 
ence. It is a difference so great and portentous that 
even those churches which do not commonly observe 
the Day of Pentecost are doing a lot of heart-searching 
on this nineteen hundredth anniversary. What was 
the secret of that strange power? Was it a delusion 
wrought in the hearts of a few simple unsophisticated 
men and women from the country? If it was a genu- 
ine spiritual experience, how can we recapture it or its 
equivalent in this cynical twentieth century? So all 
Christendom is figuratively on its knees ee wrest- 
ling with that question. 

So much for the historical background. Now let 
us glance at the figures who are in the foreground. 
They are the twelve disciples of Jesus whom we have 
not seen for quite awhile. The Master had told them 
to wait in the city until the Spirit should come upon 
them. They had chosen Matthias to take the place 
in their ranks made vacant by the treachery of Judas. 
In addition to these twelve there was a considerable 
company of men and women, some of whom had been 
followers of Jesus during at least a part of his ministry. 
Luke tells us that there were about a hundred and 
twenty in all. Peter was recognized as the leader of 
the entire group. 

We need to visualize this company of a hundred 
and twenty people if we are to comprehend what fol- 
lowed. For seven weeks they have dropped out of 
sight, the seven weeks between the crucifixion and 
Pentecost. We have just a blurred glimpse of a few 
of them for two or three days after the tragedy, 
enough to let us know that they were beginning to 
sense the spiritual significance of it all. Then there 
is silence. They had been told to wait, and they were 
waiting. But not in idleness, I am sure, as we shall 
presently see. On the eve of Pentecost they suddenly 
reappear, as we are told in the text. 

We are somewhat acquainted with the stage upon 
which they make their reappearance. It is that same 
upper room in which they had eaten the last meal with 
the Master before his departure. Probably it had 
been their headquarters during all those vibrant forty- 
nine days, the place where they gathered daily for their 
conferences. It would seem very homelike by this 
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time; and we all know what an influence a particular 
house or room grows to exert upon one. It is associ- 
ated with certain events, which events may mark 
crises or turning points in our lives. When we enter 
such a place we see faces and hear voices. It may be 
that those voices have long been stilled, that those 
faces have long ago fallen into the great white sleep. 
But in this whispering-gallery of memory we see and 
hear them again. Weare conscious of an atmosphere 
in which is the whirring of invisible wings. So the 
disciples had learned to love this upper room. A 
brooding presence was here, a link uniting them with 
things potent though unseen. Naturally they would 
want to be in this place for the spiritual climax of the 
season. Hence we find them, on the eve of Pentecost, 
assembled here while day is turning into night. For 
let us remember that, as they divided time in those 
days, the day began at sunset and ended at sunset. 

We are told that the company were all there to- 
gether. Not just a few of the devoted and loyal souls 
—they were all there, the whole group, a hundred and 
twenty men and women. The place must have been 
pretty well crowded, but no one minds that. There 
is a psychology about a crowded meeting-house which 
is impossible to define, and equally impossible to 
achieve in any sparsely filled room. They touched 
elbows, perhaps jostled one another now and then. 
But these physical contacts were symbols of a spiritual 
unity, tokens of a common spiritual hunger and ex- 
pectation. There was in them, moreover, the promise 
that the expectation would be fulfilled. A hundred 
and twenty is not a large number. Quite a modest 
sized congregation, we would say. Buta hundred and 
twenty was their total number, and they were all 
there. 

That little word all seems to be the important one. 
There was no particular magic in the hundred and 
twenty figure. The magic lies in the complete roster 
being present. If it had been two hundred and 
twenty, or merely twenty, the effect would have been 
the same if all were there. Perhaps some of these 
expectant disciples remembered the parable which 
Jesus once told them about a certain feast. The host 
sent out and invited all his friends and neighbors. No 
one was overlooked, and places were prepared for all 
who had been invited. When the appointed day ar- 
rived he sent out his servants to remind the guests and 
tell them that the dinner was ready to be served. But 
the guests began to make excuses. One had bought a 
piece of land and must go to inspect it. One had pur- 
chased five yoke of oxen and must go to test them. 
Another had just married and could not interrupt his 
honeymoon. And soit went. Everybody had some- 
thing more important to do. So in his grief and vex- 
ation at the indifference of his friends, the host sent 
out into the highways and byways and gathered in the 
poor and the lame and the blind to help him eat his 
dinner. And he stayed not until the place was filled. 
The spirit of the feast would be dampened if there were 
sections of the hall unoccupied or vacant seats all 
around the tables. The banquet-room must be full. 

You will agree, I am sure, that we have here one 
large factor in the explanation of what later came to 
pass. The people were all there together. Nothing 
else at that time was of equal importance.. No ex- 
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cuses, no alibis, and no desire for them. Something 
was brooding in this little company. Something was 
about to happen. Every man and woman of them 
wanted to be there when it happened, and their being 
there helped to make it happen. 

One’s imagination is apt to get out of bounds 
when he thinks of what might ensue if we could even 
once employ the same technique. If our church, or) 
any other church, could even once gather all its people’ 
together intent upon one thing—think of it! Word 
goes out that the minister is going to preach on “‘What 
is salvation?” let us say. He may not be a great 
preacher, but there could be no greater theme, no 
theme in which men should be more interested. 
And every member of that church crowds in to hear 
what he has to say. Every seat is taken. The 
gallery is full. Chairs are put in the aisles and scores | 
are standing. But how he does preach! The big job 
has been-done for him. His people are all there. 
They testify their faith in him and the worth-whilenessi | 
of what he is expected to say. If he should take his 
parish list and call the roll, every name would respond 
present. They want to know what salvation is and)| 
how they may have it. And their eager presence 
transforms a halting, discouraged preacher into al 
flaming prophet. 

We get the thrill of it, even here in this placa 
where there i is quite a lot of vacant room. But with! 
it comes the chilling realization of what is probably | 
the chief reason for our failure to realize a ‘nae 


in these days. A half, a third, or even less, make u 

the average audience. One Detroit minister remarke 

sadly in my hearing that the membership roll of his)” 

church included nearly three thousand names, but 

that he knew the whereabouts of only some seven 

hundred of them. And if half of the seven hundred 

came to church on a given Sunday, he thought he had 

apretty good crowd. That would bea trifle more thar) 

ten per cent. Nothing much is likely to happen in a 

church like that. The excuses are as many and as 

varied as they were in the Master’s parable. Lister 

to a few samples: ; 

I like to sleep late on Sunday morning; it is the only 

day when I can rest. We live so far away from the 

church; we hate to make the long drive. (He drives 

farther than that down town every other day to his 

business.) We have a cottage at the lake; we like to 

go out there for the week-end. I prefer to stay home 

and read on Sunday; most sermons put me to sleep. 

I don’t like some of the people who attend church; they 

get on my nerves, so I stay away. I went to church, 

and not a soul spoke to me; they don’t want me, so I’m 

not going again. I went to church once, and a bunch 

of them crowded around to speak to me; I thought they 

were going to strong-arm me into membership then 

and there; they were too anxious, so I’m not going again. 

I don’t like the way they do things down there; when 

they get a new set of trustees and another minister, 

maybe I’ll try it again, 

And so on ad inflmtum. All are good excuses— | 

to those who make them. But each one represents :| 

vacant place in the sanctuary. And vacant place 

produce a psychology just the opposite of that in thy | 

upper room nineteen hundred years ago last night) 

There they were all together in one place, with n- 
empty seats. . 
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There is another factor of even greater moment. 
These people were all of one accord. They were of 
the same heart, mind and purpose, with not a discord- 
ant note among them. No doubt that is the chief 
reason why there were no absentees. They had 
agreed upon a program, and each one was eager to 
take his part. I do not mean, of course, that there 
were no differences of opinion in this group. That 
would be impossible in any company of a hundred and 
twenty men and women, or any fraction thereof. Not 
only impossible but very undesirable. Probably 
some of these men disagreed sharply on politics. They 
had very different ideas about business and the raising 
of afamily. The women argued about costumes and 
cooking and the best way tomanageahusband. They 
were very human and individualistic on all such ques- 
tions, and that would have made them an interesting 
group to visit with. But on one question they were 
of one accord, of one mind and heart. They were 
looking for the spirit of the kingdom. They had been 
told to wait for it, to prepare themselves to receive it 
when it came. That had nothing to do with what 
they might think about the dozen and one matters of 
everyday life. This was an ideal and an agreement 
overarching and combining all such petty personal 
differences. It drew them all into a circle of human 
hearts beating and yearning as one. So they were all 
in one place and of one accord. 

How needless it seems to make any present appli- 
cation. The fact stands out so stark and plain that 
a wayfaring man though a fool can not mistake it. 
When any group of people, be that group large or 


| small, all get together and agree upon something they 


want to do or become, things commence to happen. 
And you can not stop them. Jesus had said to this 
very company, or some of them at least: “I tell you 
another thing. If two of you agree on earth about 
anything you pray for, it will be done for you by my 
Father in heaven.”’ (Moffatt.) Here is a statement 
in concrete, albeit symbolic, language of a profound 
psychological truth. Let us not cloud it with captious 
questions. Let us not ask how the Father in heaven 
will answer the prayer. Let us not even ask what we 
mean by prayer, except that it is the utter going out 
of one’s whole being after some greatly desired thing. 
Suffice it to know that the spiritual universe is so 
built and geared that when any number of persons, 
even two, agree upon something which is in harmony 
with the purpose of that universe, the thing may be 
had! And this is a truth so simple yet so profound 
that men have always been dazzled and baffled by it. 

Have we not missed the point entirely? What 
do we mean by unity in the church, or among the 
churches? It is not that we shall agree about every- 
thing under the sun, but simply that we shall be of one 
mind about Something. And that something is to 
realize in human lives and in human life the spirit that 
creates the kingdom of God. It is variously described 
‘in the several communions. With us Universalists 


it is ideally stated in the principle of God’s eternal 


and universal Fatherhood. We want to realize that 
principle in our own lives and in the life of the world. 
We want to make our own beings free channels through 


_ which the power of it can flow. Wewant to make real 
_ in our consciousness the amazing truth that we are 


individually sons and daughters of God, and that life 
resolves itself into the simple problem of learning to 
live in a manner worthy of that sublime truth. That 
is why we have sought the church and identified our- 
selves with it. The church stands for that ideal. It 
affords together those persons who are intent upon 
that ideal. Presumably, therefore, it is the place and 
the fellowship where we can find, or help produce, 
that oneness of mind out of which spiritual power 
comes. 

When we think of the church in these terms we 
sense the oneness that animated those disciples nine- 
teen hundred yearsago. We have tried to make it too 
hard. We have thought it was necessary to be alike— 
alike in color, creed, tradition and social outlook. 
Such likeness is no doubt helpful as long as it does not 
make us snobs or sectarians. But the only essential 
is that we shall want to know—really want to know— 
what it means that we are all children of God: Tom, 
Dick and Harry, Lucy, Mary and Jane—as well as 
myself. When we really know that, and shape our 
conduct accordingly, the ground of most of our disa- 
greements will be cut from under our feet. 

But the full explanation involves yet cne more 
factor. What had the disciples been doing during all 
those forty-nine days, that week of weeks? We are 
not foolish enough to suppose that such an outpouring 
of the Spirit was an impromptu thing, an affair pro- 
duced on the spur of the moment. It never happens 
that way. You can not draw a crowd together by 
means of some ephemeral excitement, and immediately 
demonstrate among them a unity of feeling, senti- 
ment and purpose. The laws of psychic phenomena 
are quite otherwise. Effects like that must be pro- 
duced, and their production takes time. In this in- 
stance the time was forty-nine days. And we start 
that period with a group of people already loosely 
bound together by a common loyalty to their Leader 
who had been slain: This gives us a kind of running 
start towards the goal of Pentecost. The company 
came together daily. Wistfully they talked over and 
pondered the events of the last year, or two, or three. 
They searched one another’s hearts. They sought the 
meaning of that radiant life which had been lived 
among them. They meditated upon his words and 
the strange manifestations they had had of his living 
presence still with them. They exercised their imag- 
inations in trying to fathom the reason why he had 
told them to tarry in Jerusalem and wait—for what? 

I can not suppose that they spent much time gos- 
siping about matters of small import. Jesus and the 
promised kingdom: that was the all-engrossing theme. 
And, above all, they prayed. I don’t know what they 
asked for. I am inclined to believe that they did not 
ask for anything. They just sought to get their minds 
and hearts open, to clear away all the debris of self- 
ishness, tradition and prejudice, so that nothing 
would obstruct the current of the Spirit when it came. 
They just endeavored to get their own souls in tune 
with one another, and all of them, thrillmg and ex- 
pectant, in tune with the infinite Over-Soul brooding 
above them. Thus they produced a profound sense 
of togetherness. This for forty-nine days. 

And then, on the eve of Pentecost, suddenly—! 

I don’t know what happened, exactly. But it 
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happened. And it came to pass as the result of all 
those forces, during all that time, directed towards 
that one end. A miracle—but only in the sense that 
we stand in amazement at what the laws of God will 
do when men really try to co-operate with them. 
There was a sound like a rushing, mighty wird, and 
the Spirit sat like cloven tongues of fire upon each of 
them. This is symbolic language, of course. The 
narrator had to resort to it. In oriental usage, wind 
and fire have always stood as symbols of the Spirit. 
In the Greek, Hebrew and Aramaic tongues, spirit, 
breath and wind are all one and the same word. Like- 
wise ‘‘speaking with tongues” is a symbolic expression. 
It was not discoursing in different languages but the 
outpouring of certain ecstatic utterances under the 
stress of intense emotion—a kind of spiritual hysteria, 
though we do not like that word because of its modern 
connotation. We know this because only those who 
were in sympathy understood them. The scoffers 
jeered and said that the disciples were drunk. 
Peter’s speech and the public excitement attend- 
ant upon the affair must have taken place the next 
day, while the great festival was at its height. Prob- 
ably the disciples continued all night in the upper 
room after the strange Power came upon them, ad- 
journing in the morning to the Temple, where they had 
also been wont to assemble. Their exultant faces and 
happy voices as they went through the streets at- 
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tracted a huge crowd. Perhaps it was in Solomon’s 
Porch, a large portico of the Temple, that they finally 
gathered. Multitudes crowded around to see and | 
hear. Then it was that some mockingly declared that 
the disciples were drunk, and Peter replied with his 
impassioned address. ; 

We know something about the result. Three 
thousand were added to the church that day. Three | 
thousand added to a hundred and twenty! A gain of | 
two thousand five hundred per cent! And these were — 
genuine conversions, too; for they put their property 
and possessions all into a common fund for the use of 
the new brotherhood. Proof can go no further than | 
that. 

In Aldersgate Street, London, there is a little 
room which is the mecca of thousands of visitors every | 
year. On the wall is a bronze tablet which tells us © 
that in this place John Wesley’s heart was once made 
“strangely warm’ in a visitation of the Holy Spirit. 
One day a colored man camein. He read the inscrip- 
tion, and presently the tears began to flow. Dropping © 
upon his knees, he raised his hands to heaven, and 
cried: ““Do it again, Lord! Do it again!” Something © 
like that is taking places in the churches of Christen- | 
dom to-day. We are imploring the Lord to do it | 
again. And we may be assured that the Lord willdo | 
it again just as soon as we make the conditions © 
favorable. 


Twelve Gates 
F. C. Hoggarth 


>) HERE were twelve gates into the city. Fre- 

Aes} quent attempts are made to reduce them to 
one, for each man is prejudiced in favor of 
his own entrance, which seems more authen- 
tic and genuine than the rest. Something about their 
shape or size arouses suspicion. Any who try them 
run grave risks. How much better if all men could be 
persuaded or even compelled to enter by our gate! 

While a man may naturally prefer his own gate, 
he should have more common sense and charity than 
to sneer at other men’s gates and routes. It seems a 
little presumptuous to improve on the seer’s vision, by 
eliminating all the gates except one’s own! A little 
leaven of humility and charity would quickly put an 
end to that kind of folly. 

Whether we like it or not, there were twelve gates 
into the city and, for aught we know to the contrary, 
one gate was as good asanother. The other eleven are 
therefore likely to have far more entrants than my one. 
Those who enter by any single gate will be in a big 
minority. It seems wise therefore to be interested in 
our future fellow citizens and the gates and routes by 
which they come. 

The Lord of the city is against monopolies, 
whether Romanist or Puritan or Anglican, nor are the 
gates by which men enter all ecclesiastical. When 
Henry George, the advocate of the single tax and 
author of a book once well known, ‘Progress and 
Poverty,’’ met Cardinal Manning, it is said they com- 
pared notes about their spiritual pilgrimage. Man- 
ning said that he began with the love of God and so he 
came to love the people. Henry George, on the other 


hand, declared that he started by loving the people 
and thus came to the love of God. They met within 
the city, one having entered by a gate elaborately 
ecclesiastical and the other by one quite unecclesiastical. 

The unecclesiastical gates are often full of inter- 
est. Through such a gate the Quakers pass. The 
conversion of George Fox was a reaction against the 
ecclesiasticism of his day. He came his own way, 
was his own church and in a sense his own Bible. His 
authority he found within—‘‘The Inner Light.”’ ““The 

“Indwelling Christ’’ he found the best of all guides. 

He and his followers greatly perplexed and dis- 
turbed the official guides of that age. On the one 
official route and guide theory, they should have fallen 
into a crevasse or over a precipice. But, strangely 
enough, these people reached heights of moral and 
spiritual excellence unattained by the official guides 
of that day. 

They are still a problem for ecclesiastical monop- 
olists. Out of a Friends’ Meeting comes as fine and 
gracious and pure and unselfish a type of Christian 
character as that produced by any other church in the 
land. 

The Quakers have existed as a Christian com- 
munity for two and a half centuries without either 
sacrament or priest. Believers in the one ecclesiasti- 
cal gate theory should give more attention to this 
Quaker gate, that of men like Rendel Harris and Rufus 
Jones. 

Many years ago in the North of England a boy 
was brought up by his father as a secularist. He for- 


_bade the mother, who was a Christian, to give him any 
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religious teaching—vetoed even the saying of the 
Lord’s Prayer. He wanted the boy’s life sealed’on 
that side, and it seemed as though he had attained his 
aim. At sixteen the boy joined the local Secularist 
society —a definite opponent and critic of Christianity 
and a special lecturer for the society in the days of 
Bradlaugh. 

The father was a great lover of nature and passed 
on the love to hisson. Nature spoke to him, through 
her beauty, her order, her grandeur, and her infinitely 
varied life. 

One day, seated in the forest, on the old trunk of 
a tree partially covered with fungus—thinking of the 
wonder and mystery of fungus spores, of their power of 
life after their kind—somehow his heart was strangely 
warmed. Surrounded by such mystery in the things 
that he knew, who was he to deny concerning things 
of which he knew nothing and to say there was no 
God? ‘He is wisest who denies least about the mys- 
tery of the universe,”’ as Sir Oliver Lodge says, for it 
takes more knowledge to deny than to affirm. Be- 
sides, there was so much cause for wonder and grati- 
tude that he regretted not having a God to thank. So 
it came to pass that through nature he found a way 
and presently became a Christian. His is a very 
different pilgrimage from that of the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and yet not less genuine, though he started from 
the fields and not from the City of Destruction. 

We do well to be interested in all the ways by 
which men come, and thus learn how varied are the 
operations of the Spirit of God. Each man must 
enter the city by the gate most available. Chester- 
ton, for instance, at the age of sixteen was a complete 
agnostic, and it was through reading Huxley and 
Herbert Spencer and Bradlaugh that he became a 
Christian. He found that Christianity was attacked 
on all sides and for all manner of contradictory reasons, 


and this discovery led him to the conviction that 
Christianity was a very extraordinary thing, abound- 
ing in paradox and therefore true to life. 

It may seem a curious way to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and, as Kelman says, ‘‘those who are ac- 
customed to regard the strait gate as of Gothic archi- 
tecture may be shocked to find a man professing to 
have entered through this Alhambra-like portal.” 
“Paradox,” he adds, “‘is the only gate by which Mr. 
Chesterton could get into any place, and the Kingdom 
of Heaven is no exception to the rulé.” That en- 
trance would be a way of laughter rather than of 
tears, and some therefore might question its validity. 
But if a man says he has come that way to the Chris- 
tian life, why should we deny it because we came by 
some more gloomful road! 

It might be wise for the church more fully to 
consider this question of entrance. By what ways, for 
instance, is the new generation likely to come? Why 
does the Christian appeal apparently fail with so 
many of them—and those often the most gifted and 
attractive? In presenting the great appeal, have we 
ever forgotten that there are twelve gates and that 
there are many starting points besides the City of 
Destruction and the frame of mind thus depicted? 
Might there not be a genuine Pilgrim’s Progress start- 
ing from the town of Stupidity, or from the city: of 
Disillusion, or from the place to which Blanco Posnet 
had come in Bernard Shaw’s play, when he said: 
“There’s a rotten game and there’s a great game. I 
played the rotten game; but the great game was 
played on me, and now I’m for the great game every 
time?” 

With twelve gates to the city there should be one 
available for every man. We need an evangelism 
which more fully recognizes this possible variety of 
entrance. 


An Indian Student’s Impressions of America 
Vazu Dev Zadoo * 


London, I met a gentleman in the boat, 
who had gone round the world. During 
our conversation the gentleman remarked, 
“Tf you live at a place for three months you feel you 
can write a book about that place, but if you live for 
three years you feel you could not.’”’ No person can 
feel the truth of this statement more than I. I lived 
in Massachusetts for nearly three years. I noticed a 
great contrast from my native country. I could have 
written a book from my superficial observations, if I 
had stayed there for three months only. I feel I can 
not do so now, although all through my stay I had the 
opportunities of coming into contact with American 
men and women of all ages and of many classes. The 
more I came to know of the people, their life and 


; cq] I was coming back from America to 
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thought, customs and manners, the more I thought 
how imperfect my previous ideas had been. Even 
now I will not be surprised if the following observa- 
tions I make are found to be incomplete or incorrect. 
East is so different from the West that only they 
can tell the difference who have lived with open eyes, 
and open heart, and in close contact with the people of 
both the countries. An Easterner is as a rule more 
fortunate in getting opportunities of seeing the home- 
life of the Western people than a Westerner is in 
getting similar opportunities among the natives of the 
East. The Westerner is not to be blamed for this. 
The reason is this: The Westerner, besides be‘ng*a 
stranger, looks and lives so different from us that we 
can not think of associating together. He carries his 
own way of living to the East, and maintains it there. 
I know it will be hard for him to do otherwise. On the 
other hand the Easterner adopts and adapts himself 
to the Western way of living when he comes to the 
West, and tries to associate with the people. It must 
also be confessed that there are less social prejudices 
in the West than in the East, except that in America 
the dark skin creates a great difficulty. There are 
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many Indians, specially those coming from the north 
of India, who come down from the white race, and who 
ean not be distinguished from some of the south Euro- 
jeans so far as physical features are concerned. For 
them color creates no barrier. For others of darker 
skins, but otherwise as good as any white American, 
color creates a handicap in many social and business 
matters. They have no place in clubs, associations, 
ballrooms, etc., of the white citizens. 

The first time for me to see a Negro was in Amer- 
ica. I learned his story, how he was imported as a 
slave, and later emancipated. When asked questions 
about the untouchables of India, I could not help 
drawing a comparison between an untouchable and a 
Negro. One is the product of the caste system, and 
the other, if I may say so, of the colorsystem. It may 
be interesting to see, as students of Indian history 
know, that caste system is said to have originated from 
differences of color in peoples of ancient India. The 
prospect of the social equality of the Negro with the 
white seemed to me very gloomy; that of the untouch- 
able with other Hindus is probably a little better. So 
far as my information goes, there is a greater number 
of organizations in India (not counting the mission- 
aries) that make a propaganda against untouchability 
than similar organizations In America that try to 
ameliorate the lot of the colored people. There are 
different grades and classes of people in all countries, 
but I found certain features of the caste system in 
America asin India. The division between the white 
and the colored is a caste system, of course, and the 
division into the whites and the poor whites, the high- 
brow people and the ordinary people, is a class system, 
sometimes approaching to the caste system. Have I 
not heard—though very seldom seen—examples of 
Boston snobbery? 

I told my American friends that the Negro can not 
be as happy and contented as the untouchable (except 
one who has come into contact with western ideas). 
The reason is this, that the American law and tradi- 
tion teach the Negro ideals of democracy which he 
can not realize in practise; whereas in India, tradition 
teaches the untouchable that he must act as he is 
born, thus reducing cause of his unhappiness. 

I do not defend the caste system, or the color 
system, but my stay in America and other Western 
places leads me to this conclusion, that one or both of 
them exist Inevitably in human nature, and that it is 
of little help to point to them as grounds on which the 
social and the political institutions of one country can 
be condemned, when they exist in different forms in 
the other. In America barriers are created by color, 
in India by caste, though in India caste did not create 
so much dissatisfaction or discontent as the Westerner 
thinks; for caste system involved a division of labor, 
and each caste was taught to limit its ambition to its 
own sphere, and to work not only for the good of itself, 
but for that of all other castes. 

I hardly met an American who, being interested 
in India, had understood what the caste system was. 
I found many who attributed most of the present po- 
litical and social drawbacks in India to the so-called 
caste system, which they confused with aristocratic 
institutions, the family privileges, and snobbishness, 
which no doubt may exist in India a good deal more 
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than in any Western country, and least in America. 
In general I could not help noting that an average ed- 
ucated American’s ideas about India were hazy, im- 
perfect, and not infrequently incorrect. 

Some of my social customs seemed very funny 
and strange to my American friends. My friends 
found at times very difficult to imagine how customs so 
different from theirs could be possible and socially 
successful in India. The chief of this was the marriage 
custom. In India the parents seek mates for their 
sons and daughters. The would-be bride and bride- 
groom do not, as a rule, meet before marriage, and 
even after their marriage, unless they are old enough, 
they do not live like real husband and wife for some 
years. The older men may negotiate for their own 
marriages, but a woman very rarely becomes old un- 
married. This being so different from the Western 
custom of marriage, that my American friends could 
not easily believe that it was as successful in India as 
any other custom in other parts of the world. 

One of the things that the educated women of 
America were interested in was the position of their 
sisters in India. Judged from their standards, our 
women are mostly illiterate, ignorant, subordinate to, 
and dependent upon, men. I agreed that that was 
largely true, though the conditions were changing fast. 
I had to add, however, that standards of the so-called 
freedom differed very much in America and in India, 
and that certain ways of Western life were shocking 
to Eastern ideas of propriety. Some American women 
had heard that women in India were not happy and 
were not respected by men. I told them that that was 
not more true of India than of America. But I was 
pleased to see that women were more democratic and 
had greater sympathy towards their sisters in all 
other parts of the world than men. I was encouraged 
in my hopes of the future progress of Indian women, 
when some highly educated American women told me 
that fifty years before America could not boast of such 


-good educational institutions for women as she has at 


present, and that it was only during the war that the 
women came to the forefront of human activities. 

There are certain ideas that I am not going to 
preach at home, and these are that American girls are 
taking to the habit of smoking and that some Western 
women drink. These things are inconsistent with 
existing standards of Indian womanhood. I can not 
see how Western women can gain a spirit of independ- 
ence in matters of thought and judgment by just imi- 
tating men. I told some of these American girls that 
Indian women, though old-fashioned and medieval, 
were yet symbols of purity and centers of happy and 
contented home life, and that men very seldom dared 
indulge in their bad habit of drinking in presence of 
women. 

In a short article like this I can not mention all 
the good features of American life as seen by me. I 
will close by mentioning that I found the people were 
on the whole democratic in their behavior, had respect 
for manual occupations so much lacking in India, and 
a great sense for organization. They are courteous 
and hospitable to strangers, Have I not enjoyed 
meetings of the Cosmopolitan Club, dinners on the 
Thanksgiving day, Christmas day invitations, and 
other offers of Christian courtesy? I have to be thank- 
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ful for all that. Although America is not as yet a 
member of the League of Nations, yet I could not help 
admiring the students’ model assemblies of the League 
and the contributions that are being made by American 
men and women towards promoting international 
| good-will and peace. Probably the depressed nations 


Yellow 
: Frank M. 


MUST have seen him as he came aboard the 
transport at Montreal, for I watched the three 
battalions of the Nth Regiment as they 

: marched up the gangplank of the Aristides, but 
I did not then differentiate Yellow Yerdley from the 
other sunburned, khaki-clad, pack-burdened Southern 

boys who seemed to be just so many more grains in 

that flowing mass of American grist which was being 
fed so steadily into the hopper of war in Europe during 

the summer of 1918. 

Partly, I suppose, because of the crowded condi- 

tion along the New York docks, and partly because 

‘English ships were loading their lower holds with 
Canadian cargoes, leaving upper decks free for troops 

| ‘which could be obtained only from Uncle Sam, many 

regiments from the great Republic were sent north- 
ward toembark from some port along the St. Lawrence. 
| There may have been at the Southern camp 

Whence these boys came some show of enthusiasm and 
‘some demonstration of farewell when they left, but 

Montreal had witnessed too many scenes like this 

during the war to become excited over the fact that a 

few thousand troops from across the border were 

marching from train to transport that October morn- 
ing. It was as much a matter of business as if a few 
carloads of sheep were shifted through a portion of the 
city on their way to the Chicago stockyards. 

The faces of the boys themselves were serious. 

There was not a smile. They were not sullen, but 

grave and businesslike. This going on board a great 

‘ocean steamer with her upper decks thirty feet above 

the water and her iron plated sides camouflaged in all 
the variegated colors of Indian war paint, a long, 
slender, wicked looking gun mounted high on the 
deck at the bow, another at the stern, this, I say, 
brought home to the minds of these young men the 
‘grim nature of their business, and was a suggestion to 
many of the possibility that this might be their final 
farewell to their native land. To say the least, the 
experience was unique, for many of them had never 
been fifty miles from their mountain homes till a few 
short weeks before. 
They were soon swallowed up by the ocean mon- 
ster, which, in truth, was of only moderate size and all 
too small to retain with comfort the great mass of 
living humanity which had so suddenly been poured 
into its hitherto empty maw, but to these landsmen 
the bulk of the thing was prodigious. 

I did not see many of the soldiers again till next 

day, as our transport was slowly dropping down the 
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of the world look more towards America than any 
other power for sympathy. 

Lastly I mention very reluctantly that the only 
thing I did not like was a certain section of American 
law that bars some Asiatic nationalities from becoming 
citizens of the United States. 


Yerdley 
Markham* ¢ 


river to Quebec, there to meet the other members of 
the convoyed fleet. When we drew near to the city 
and came in sight of the long bridge which spans the 
river there, its steel threads stretching across like the 
anchoring strands of a great spider’s web, every eye 
was turned upward toward it, and as we glided nearer 
every one began to wonder how the ship could possibly 
pass underneath. The optical illusion is so perfect 
that one on board is convinced that the smoke-stacks 
will barely clear the structure, to say nothing of the 
tall steel masts near each extremity of the boat. 

My attention was attracted by an excited South- 
ern voice from a group of soldiers on the deck below. 
“My land a livin’,” the boy was saying. “It’s goin’ to 
knock twenty feet right off the top of that steel pole. 
We'll have the pieces comin’ down on our haids.”” It 
certainly did look probable, but as we swept under the 
spidery structure it seemed to float upward and we 
cleared it by a space of many feet between its lowest 
strands and the topmost tip of the superstructure of 
our transport. “Wall, I’ll be gyped, I never did see 
anything like that,” drawled the same voice, register- 
ing this time extreme astonishment. A loud laugh 
broke from the group about him, and some one said, 
“You reckoned on gettin’ your haid busted, didn’t you, 
Yellow?” And this time I got a clear view of the up- 
turned face of the boy they had called Yellow. There 
was nothing about his physical appearance to suggest 
such a name, for his hair was dark and his face showed 
the deep tan of outdoor life; neither was there any- 
thing sneaking or weak in his open, ingenuous coun- 
tenance. I wondered how he could have won such a 
nickname. 

The next day was Saturday, and we lay at anchor 
in the stream just off the cliffs on which the old town 
of Quebec is situated. A cold, wet wind was blowing 
up the river, flinging at us from time to time alternate 
flurries of rain and sleet. The hills in the distance 
were white at their tops. The ship was cold. She 
was said to have been an old horse transport running, 
before the war, between England and Australia. At 
any rate there never had been any attempt made to 
convey heat to its different parts, and its temperature 
throughout its interior was about that of a horse barn. 

Many of the soldiers, transported within a few 
days from a camp in Mississippi to the almost winter 
climate of Canada, were suffering from hard colds, and 
it was reported that some were seriously ill. Another 
transport anchored within a few hundred yards was 
said to have several hundred Red Cross nurses and 
women Welfare Workers on board, and our Colonel 
tried to get ten of them transferred to us, for there 
might indeed be “lack of woman’s nursing and a 
dearth of woman’s tears’ before the voyage ended. 
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His efforts, however, were of no avail, for they had 
been officially ‘‘checked on,’’ and nothing but an 
order from some indefinite power above and beyond 
the Captain could get them “checked off” again. 
Even before we weighed anchor Sunday afternoon two 
or three boys were carried off the boat on stretchers. 

Now and again I was down among the men in 
their very crowded quarters. Hammocks were slung 
from the ceiling so thick there was no room to walk 
upright, and one would have to crouch half double to 
walk under them. Many of the hammocks held sick 
soldiers. At night the port-holes must be tightly 
closed and closely curtained to shut in every gleam of 
light, lest a telltale ray should escape and betray to 
a lurking submarine a target for their deadly torpedo. 
Thus those who were well were forced to breathe the 
germ-infested air, for the medical staff now let it be 
known that the cause of so much sickness was nothing 
less than the dreaded influenza which had swept 
through many camps with such deadly effect. 

Throughout the day those who were able to stand 
were ordered out into the fresh air on deck. While we 
all thus stood looking back at the snow sprinkled hills 
of Canada, now fast merging into the horizon of water 
to the westward, a voice containing an unmistakably 
homesick note at my elbow inquired, “Say, mister, is 
that West Virginia we can see back theah?” As I 
turned, I looked again into the face of Yellow Yerdley. 
As we strained our eyes to get what might be the last 
glimpse of America, we talked and I learned something 
of his life. His pap, as he called him, had died two 
years before and he had taken care of his mother till 
the spring of 1918, when she had followed her husband, 
leaving their eighteen-year-old boy alone. To escape 
the loneliness of his life, he had drifted from the home 
among the mountains down to the city. Being out of 
work he had not waited for the drawing of his draft 
number, but had enlisted in the service of Uncle Sam 
more for the sake of being taken care of and of a chance 
to see the world than for any desire for fighting. 

He was finally assigned to a regiment which had 
just returned from a period of service on the Mexican 
border. Partly from his own talk, but more from 
other members of his company, I learned that as a 
new recruit he had been the butt of the good-natured 
yet sometimes cruel banter of his comrades ever since 
he had entered the service. He was a green country 
boy who knew little of the world in general and less of 
this great war game in particular; moreover, he had 
been so homesick and lonesome that he had taken little 
interest in the activities of camp life. He would not 
box or wrestle, and thereby had given the impression 
that he was timid. . He went through his camp duties 
in a perfunctory way which earned for him the critical 
attention of his company officers. When it came to 
drill he soon called out all the sarcastic jibes of Sergeant 
Jenks, who prided himself on being a hard-boiled old 
regular. 

Just one phase of the drill had seemed to claim his 
interest, and that was target practise. There had 
been but little time for that since he had joined the 
regiment, but the day or two that he had spent on the 
rifle range had shown him to be one of the best marks- 
men of the regiment. When it came to bayonet prac- 
tise, however, he seemed hopeless. After repeated at- 


tempts to satisfy Jenks he had finally protested in an 
almost pathetic wail:“‘Sarge, I cain’t dothat. I don’t 
want to kill nobody that way nohow.” Then the 


sergeant had lost his temper and poured the vials of his » 


wrath on Private Yerdley’s devoted head. He had 


ended his tirade by calling the boy Yellow Yerdley, | 
an appellation which because of its euphonious char- } 


acter had stuck. So he was commonly known by no 
other name. 

One other phase of army hfe had appealed ta 
Yerdley. One day he had seen the medical corps at 


practise, and as it seemed to be work in which he had 


had some experience, as he had been the only nurse his | 


father and mother had had, he asked to be transferred 
to that line of work. But because of his lack of book 
learning and because of a lack of interest on the part 
of his superiors, nothing had resulted. Even this move 


on his part tended to deepen the contemptuous feelings | 
of his comrades, for they translated his motives into ‘ 
an attempt to escape from the real dangers of fight- : 


ing. 
almost alone. 
we had come. Directly ahead of us the little cruiser | 


which was our only escort seemed to be point-— 
ing out the way, for she was continuously flash- 


ing back messages from her bridge that had about | 
as much significance to a layman as the twinkling of | 


a star. Off both to starboard and to port and also, 
behind us were ranged in regular order the ten mot- ' 
tled units of the convoyed fleet, all ploughing steadily 
on like so many water fowls, following a chosen - 
leader, now straight ahead in regular formation, then’ 
of a sudden, as if moved by a common impulse, all> 
swinging to right or left in a puzzling zig-zag, which” 
experience had taught to be the path of safety. After. 
a little my attention was attracted to a small com-' 
pany of regimental officers in their dingy khaki 
mingling on the deck below me with the ship’s officers” 
in their uniforms of blue and gold. A moment after, ‘ 
from the deck house behind me a group of sailors | 
emerged bearing a form covered over by the Union 
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The second morning out I was on the boat deck > 
There was a strong wind from the. 
north, and the great green billows were tumbling in |! 
toward us asif to hurl us back again to the land whence — 


a 


nang 


Jack. They lowered the body down the gangway- 
to the deck below, and I stood looking down on a 
scene I had never expected to witness, a funeral at sea. ! 
The soldiers were still in their quarters and this service | 
was manifestly as secret as it could well be on a) 
crowded transport. Our Chaplain read the service, * 
taps was sounded and four sailors lifted the plank on | 
which the body lay. The form beneath shot out from | 
under the folds of the flag, and Mother Ocean reaching | 
up her dripping arms clasped him to her bosom, never | 
to be released till the sea gives up itsdead. The “‘flu’’ | 
was getting in its deadly work. | 

That afternoon I was again on the upper deck | 
almost alone, for the soldiers were not allowed here | 
and the officers were mostly under cover, for we were. 
north of Newfoundland and the wind was piercing” 
cold. There had been boat drill that day and we were: 
ordered to wear life belts all the time. As another"| 


precaution riflemen were posted in the crow’s-nest’ 


and in the life-boats which swung at their davits,! 
with orders to shoot at anything in the water which’ 


\ 
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might in the slightest way resemble a periscope. I 
was looking over the rail, curiously interested in the 
swirling waters beneath as the billows came rushing 
_ at the ship; then rising up against the sides and falling 
back in a great white tablecloth of foam. I raised my 
eyes to watch a wave surging in at a distance, and my 
muscles involuntarily became tense as there appeared 
on the glassy slope of the wave a dark object projecting 
several inches from the water. My eye had no more 
than caught the object than a rifle cracked in the boat 
above me and the object flew into a dozen pieces. An 
‘officer came running out of the deckhouse and de- 
manded of the rifleman why he had fired. “I shere 
thought it was a sub, suh, but I reckon it was nothing 
but a big bottle.’”’ And I recognized again the voice 
of Private Yerdley. The Captain was inclined to 
think that the soldier had seen nothing till I confirmed 
the private’s report and had described the wonderful 
shot the boy had made from a swaying boat at that 
dancing object on the waves. 

I have reason to believe that this incident influ- 
enced the Captain to accept Yerdley’s services that 
night, when a call was made for volunteers to help 
take care of the sick. He warned them that they 
would be taking a great risk, as they would be com- 
pelled to stay with the sick at night and to sleep in 
the germ-infected air by day. 

The next morning there was another funeral, and 
__ this time three of our boys were consigned to the deep. 

That night as I went down the passageway between 
_ the cabins below decks there were sick soldiers in every 

bunk, and orderlies were at the doors ready to answer 
_ any call or to render any service to their smitten com- 
_ rades, and Yellow Yerdley was one who spoke pleas- 
| antly to me as went by. He seemed the happiest I 
_ had ever seen him. 
| Two hours later I heard a scream as of one in 
| mortal agony or terror, then another. Again I went 
down that long passageway and stopped at Yerdley’s 
door. In answer to my question he said: “Oh, it was 
Sergeant Jenks, suh, he is nutty and thinks the subs 
are after us. There, Sarge, take this medicine now. 
| We’reallright.” And hesoothed the delirious sergeant 
as if he were a child. 
The next morning I could not leave my bed. I 
was not too ill, however, to hear something of the 
burial service directly over me or to count the six 
_bodies which shot down past my cabin porthole. So 
it went. Every day there was a funeral, with an in- 
| "creasing number to sew up in canvas with weights 
between their feet. A gloom settled down upon all 
which no one could throw off. The doctors and chap- 
lain and the orderlies seemed most cheerful, because 
they had no time to brood over the condition of the 
death ship. 
Several days later I again went on deck. Off be- 
hind the fleet were two great battleships, proclaiming 
by their webbed masts that they were Uncle Sam’s 
fighting machines. Above the decks of one of them 
floated a huge sausage-shaped balloon and on all sides 
of the fleet, plunging about like so many shepherd 
ogs bringing i in the flock entrusted to them, were the 
destroyers, and how our hearts thrilled as we recog- 
ized five of the nine as UncleSam’s. This additional 
d proclaimed the fact that we were nearing the 
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end of our voyage and we were already within the 
submarine zone. 

While viewing this inspiring scene I was walking 
briskly back and forth, for I was just recovering from 
the flu and the cold seemed to pierce me to the bone. 
At one end of the deck near a door that I knew to be 
the entrance of a hospital room, I walked on the edge 
of a large canvas which lay crumpled in an irregular 
heap. Some one said, “Be careful or you will step 
on them.” This was the first intimation I had that 
there was anything underneath. I lifted one corner 
and was startled to see the bodies of three of our 
soldiers. And I was horrified to recognize the one 
nearest me as Rufus Yerdley. His eyes were open and 
a faint smile seemed to part his lips. I wondered also 
that he still wore his uniform, even to his shoes. I 
reverently covered his face and then sought his 
captain. 

I learned that he had been stricken soon after I 
saw him last, but he would not leave his post till the 
doctor ordered him to bed, and then he would not 
allow them to undress him, for he said if he was going 
he wished to die with his boots on. And so “he lay 
like a warrier taking his rest, with his martial cloak 
around him.” ) 

That afternoon Private Yerdley lay with ten of 
his former comrades on the deck, waiting the simple 
ceremony which would be the last gesture of respect 
and expression of farewell the living could make in 
their behalf. The narrow space about them was 
crowded with the sober-faced boys of the regiment. 
A little later the Chaplain made his appearance, fol- 
lowed by the Colonel and his staff. The burial service 
was again read, a stanza of “Nearer My God to Thee” 
was sung in a hushed tone, then the Colonel stepped 
forward and told in a few simple words the story of 
Private Yerdley’s sacrifice. The rough old Colonel 
said that those who had voluntered to shut themselves 
in with the sick and care for the dying had played the 
part of heroes just as much as those who offered their 
lives on the battlefield. He closed his remarks by 
quoting the works of the Master, “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friend.” 

Sergeant Jenks, still pale and thin from his illness, 
stood till the Colonel had ceased speaking and the last 
plaintive. echoes of the bugle had died away, and as 
Rufus Yerdley’s body poised for a moment above the 
rail before gliding from under the protecting folds of 
Old Glory, then the sergeant, turning to those about 
him, with the big tears rolling down his weather- 
beaten face, impulsively broke forth: ““And my God, 
boys, I called him Yellow. He had the whitest soul 
of any man in the regiment!”’ 

* * * 

Lord Riddell’s suggestion that British advertisers emulate 
American methods was not, a London news item says, enthusi- 
astically ree2ived. It reminds us of the old wheeze about the 
American who was explaining to a British visitor the construc- 
tion of an electrical sign his concern was about to place on 
Broadway, New York. ‘“‘It will contain,” he said, “20,000 red 
lights, 17,090 blue lights, 10,000 white lights, and a central sun- 
burst of orange and purple.’’ The Englishman was impressed. 
“Most extraordinary,” he said. “But don’t you think, old 
chap, that it will be just a bit conspicuous?’’—Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review. 
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The Red Cross in Italy 


With the attention of the world drawn to Italy by the 
terrific earthquakes of recent months, an interesting picture of 
the Italian Red Cross organization and its work is given by Miss 
Mabel Boardman, Secretary of the American Red Cross, and 
Director of Volunteer Services. She visited, recently, some of 
the countries which possess national Red Cross organizations, 
among them Italy. 

‘How quickly one hears his own name spoken—the ear 
being so attuned to this familiar sound. So, too, we of the Red 
Cross have a quick eye for that beloved emblem,” she writes. 

“Driving along the Via Parthenope at Naples, at the corner 
of Via Santa Lucia my eye caught sight of the insignia; and still 
further to attract my attention was a dazzlingly white ambu- 
lance, bearing also the Red Cross. As the next two days were 
planned for the drive via Sorrento and Amalfi to Ravello, then 
to Paestum and back via Capua, I had to postpone my visit to 
the Neapolitan branch of our sister Italian Society until my 
return. 

“T went unannounced and found quite a busy series of 
offices, with the familiar click of the typewriter’s song filling the 
air. I was ushered into the president’s officeto await his return. 
On the walls were the pictures of the King and Queen of Italy, 
the Duchess d’Aosta, herself a volunteer Red Cross nurse, and 
a marble memorial tablet of a young woman who gave her life 
to volunteer service. There was a portrait of Premier Musso- 
lini, and a long photograph of a partly finished building. 

“After about half an hour, the genial president, Signor Gio- 
vanni di Nava, came in. In the short time I had to give him, 
he told me much of the work the Italian Red Cross was doing 
in Naples. Though it is a city of nearly a million people, its 
hospitals have no ambulances. These are provided by the Red 
Cross, eight in number, and it hopes soon to add another, as 
more are needed. The one I had seen was a veteran in service— 
an American machine, which was given to the Italian Red Cross 
during the war and has been in use ever since. 

“The society has four first aid stations in the city and another 
atthe port. The Government sick insurance pays for the upkeep 
of these, including the salaries of the young internes. Soldiers 
are the orderlies and obtain thus hospital experience and train- 
ing. The Red Cross has charge of the entire organization of 
these stations, which render a very valuable service. 


“At the four city stations last year 11,510 persons received ~ 


first aid and 5,683 were cared for at the port station. Besides 
these, 5,973 additional cases from the sea and surrounding terri- 
tory received care. There were 593 carried in the ambulances 
and 10,789 patients visited the clinic of the d’Aostas’ men’s 
school. This large amount of service is possible because of the 
number of volunteer nurses who take a two years’ course of 
training. 

“Signor di Nava explained the picture of the unfinished 
building. It was started as a war hospital, the funds having 
been given by Italians in England and America, and was uncom- 
pleted when the war ended. Only lately had he undertaken its 
completion as a preventorium for children predisposed to tuber- 
culosis. To do this it was necessary to raise over 150,000 lira 
($50,000), and before this year is over this fine building, which 
will care for between 200 and 300 children, will be dedicated. 

“June 15 has been designated as Red Cross Day by Musso- 
lini, and all over Italy at that time appeals are made for the 
support of the Red Cross. Notalittle more of its work did Signor 
di Nava tell me which, as the time grows late, I can not set down 
here. Before we parted, the kind president of this Neapolitan 
Red Cross went with me to the Red Cross port first aid station, 
which consisted of one office, two waiting rooms, and some six 
or seven consultation and operating rooms. Everywhere as we 
passed through the rooms, the doctovs and orderlies gave the 
Fascisti salute—the right hand raised high and held with the 
palm to the front. 


‘As we parted, the Signor di Nava going to inspect the Red | 
Cross warehouse of supplies, and I back to the hotel, the group — 


at the door of the station gave us the salute as a farewell.” 
Writing from Florence, Miss Boardman continues: 


“First let me give you a glimpse of another Red Cross in | 
On a modest corner, part of an old residence at 16 | 


Rome. 
Trinita di Monte, there is a little shop and tea room of the oldy 
Russian Red Cross. 

“The presiding spirit, as well as the president of this branch, 
is the Princess Youssoupoff, a very lovely elderly woman, most 
of whose vast estate has been lost. She has sold her beautiful 


jewels to help her countrymen and women, exiles like herself, 


and is now giving herself to constant service for their benefit. 


“The proceeds of the little shop, where articles made by > 


refugees are sold, help to provide a free dinner daily to more than 


fifty men and women at less than fifteen cents each. A dispen-— 
sary, with doctor and nurse, gives free medical service at a cost_ 
of a little more than $35 a month. Temporary subsidies are 


provided for refugees until they can find work, and relief is given 
to sick and aged people and to children. 
$2,000 a year. 

“The Russian industries are maintained, so that refugees | 
can earn a minimum of $10 a month. The cost of raw materials | 
and the workers’ salaries are met by the sales at the little shop. | 
This excellent relief work of the old Russian Red Cross must) 
commend itself to all of us, and I hope any members of our) 
American Red Cross who visit Rome will not forget this iittle 
shop. 

“The eldest daughter of the Hungarian Minister at Wash-) 
ington has taken the staff assistance course. I spoke to her 
father one day of her reliability and faithfulness in giving one 
afternoon and one morning a week to Red Cross work. He) 
replied, ‘You in America have so much more money to give than 
we in Europe, and you are very generous; but I think in Europe: 
we give more of ourselves.’ How true this is—we are so often 
generous with our money, but misers of ourselves. 

“Tt is this giving of self—this volunteer service of Italian’ 
women—that has impressed me. The Marchioness di Targiani,, 
who is at the head of its nursing service, one afternoon showed me, 
the very attractive offices of the Italian Red Cross. The ar- 
rangement of the dark, carved wooden seats and desks in thal 
Central Committee room suggested a religious rite. 

“The rooms for the nurses also are very attractive. A nom 
one was being arranged as a sort of club room, where they could 
all meet together. The Duchess d’Aosta, Inspector General of 
the Volunteer Nurses, has a pleasant office and is often there, 
though at present in Spain. 

“The large, high-ceilinged assembly room has chairs for 
perhaps 300, and is equipped with a moving picture machine 
On the stage was a small model of a hospital train, and in a room 
back of the stage was an exhibit of models of hospitals, sana~ 
torium, also photographs of school buildings and other institu- 
tions with charts of fields of work. 

“Marchesa di Targiani came for me, and after we hac 
stopped for one of the ladies in waiting of the Queen, the Duchess 
Cita di Torrencusa, who is at the head of the Italian Red Cross 
Public Health Nurses, we went to a nurses’ training school nea? 
a large hospital. 

“There were some sixty pupil nurses in residence; twenty 
were on duty in the hospital, twenty were in a class, and the 
others, being night nurses, were resting. Premier Mussolin 
has so approved of this school of the Italian Red Cross that th 
Government has given a piece of land for a larger nurses’ schoo] 
The Duchess Cita introduced me to a class of about a dozer 
graduate nurses who are taking a post-graduate course for publi» 
health nursing. 

“T had taken with me the colored photograph of our Amer? 
can Red Cross Volunteers. These not only greatly interastes 
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the nurses, but Professor Baduel, the director of the Italian Red 
Cross, asked to keep it. As it was the only one IJ had, I regret- 
fully refused, but have written to Washington to have one sent 
him. 

“The Italian Red Cross very wisely maintains a somewhat 
shorter course for the training of volunteer nurses. These 
women work in the hospital and attend classes, but do not live 
in the nurses’ school. After they have secured their diplomas 
from the Duchess d’Aosta for a certain number of years, they 
give two months each year to their volunteer nursing service. 

: “Can you imagine the expression of any one in America we 
should ask to give this amount of time? We are too much misers 
of ourselves, in more ways than one. Yet in Italy there are 
4,200 such volunteer nurses enrolled in the Red Cross, and this 
has enabled the society to accomplish much good work that 
otherwise both in war and peace would have had to be left 
undone. After our visit at the school, I met other Italian women 
at Marchesa Targiani’s, and they were so interested in our Vol- 
unteer Service that I learned far less than I wanted to of their 
work. 

“Marchesa Targiani says of these 4,200 volunteer nurses: 
‘They are a small, disciplined, compact army, and from one end 
of Italy to the other, in peace or war, they are ready to reply 
with one voice when their country calls.’ ” 

This concludes Miss Boardman’s observations of the Italian 
Red Cross. This organization is one of the total of fifty-nine 
such Red Cross societies, representing as many civilized nations, 
which are represented in the League of Red Cross Societies, and 
through which much international good is accomplished. 

The American Red Cross, for example, stood ready to aid 
Italian earthquake sufferers from the first, and only the fact that 
this aid was gracefully declined stayed the helping hand of 

_ Americans in this case. 

As the record stands, however, Americans have an enviable 
7 history of aid to foreign nations. Entirely apart from the war 
\ period, in fact, since July of 1920, the American Red Cross, in 
_ behalf of the American people, and with the assistance of their 
contributions and their services, has extended aid to the peoples 
of forty-four different nations. 

The American Red Cross is no less devoted to its own people, 
as the yearly services of the organization attest. These services 
are made possible through the support of a large membership, 
enrolled annually. Enrollment dates this year are November 
11-27. 


ht 
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* * * 


f INFORMAL READING COURSES 


College credit for fun, or at least for the fun of reading what 
_ one likes, seems to be a part of the educational scheme of Brothers 
College of Drew University, according to the announcement by 
Dean William P. Tolley that a new type of “Informal Reading 
Courses”’ will be open to undergraduates at Drew for the first 
time this coming year. 

According to the announcement, the informal reading 
courses “‘will attempt to do two things: first, to meet the criticism 
of the student of real ability that the amount of mechanical 
work required by papers, outlines and reports of his many courses 
precludes any possibility of general cultural reading; and second, 
to conserve the decided educational advantages of the old vol- 
_- untary student literary society, the training ground for so many 
men now in public life. 

“In the proposed Reading Courses a student will elect a 
member of the faculty under whom to read, presumably the 
faculty member whose field of teaching lies closest to the student’s 
personal interest, although not necessarily so. With the informal 
- guidance of this faculty supervisor, who will not assign reading 
but rather will help the student to discover the difference be- 
_ tween a good and a worthless book, the student will read widely 
and freely, following wholly his own inclination. Once a fort- 
night or so, reader and adviser will have an informal talk on the 
books and authors being read; not a quiz, not even a formal re- 
- port, but enough of a conference to satisfy the instructor that 


some reading is being done, and enough to give the undergradu- 
ate the full benefit of intellectual association with a more mature 
student, his adviser. These courses will be open to all sopho- 
mores whose academic standing is above the general level, and 
to all juniors and seniors. They will yield academic credit of 
two hours each semester. 

“The men who elect such courses, together with their in- 
structors, will comprise the membership of a student-faculty 
literary society, which will meet for an hour one evening of each 
week. Three or four times a month the studént members will 
present papers growing out of their reading; once a month one 
of the faculty members of the society will read, and his paper 
will be subject to the same discussion and criticism that the 
others receive. The plan centers about these two things: 
Spontaneous, self-directed reading, with the suggestion and in- 
tellectual fellowship of an instructor, and the free and critical 
discussion of the open forum, with its sharp challenge to lagging 
wits.” 

In announcing the plan for reading courses Dean Tolley 
said: “Every college urges its undergraduates to read widely and 
enthusiastically in those fields of interest which often lie outside 
the established class room boundaries, such as biology, travel, 
poetry, fiction, and drama. All college faculties urge this, few 
college undergraduates:seem to have either the time or the will 
to do it. Brothers Coilege students have proved no exception 
to the general rule, and, according to them, their faculty has 
proved no exception to the rule that instructors always attempt 
to fill a student’s program so full of required readings and papers 
that he has neither time nor energy left for the delights of free 
browsing in the green fields of pure intellectual delight. 

“Following the example of Harvard University, Brothers 
College has had this year two Reading Weeks, during which the 
regular class periods gave place to a measure of leisure time for 
both free and directed reading. While our experience has been 
too limited for any final judgments, we are convinced that the 
Reading Weeks have an important contribution ‘to make in 
teaching the students independence in intellectual achievement. 
On the other hand we believe that they serve their most useful 
purpose as periods of directed study rather than as periods of 
free browsing. The Informal Reading Courses have been intro- 
duced to satisfy this second need as well as to supplement the 
first. We are hoping that by providing an opportunity through 
these new courses for the reading of good books for the sheer 
fun of reading them we can succeed in fanning the natural but 
smoldering fires of intellectual curiosity of our students into a 


real flame.” 
= * * 


AN ELEGANT DIVERSITY 


A theory that the citizens of U. S. A. were tending to adopt 
a pronunciation that might be described as English-American 
instead of American-English has been put forward at the Cam- 
bridge Summer School. Curiously enough an American student 
at that seat of learning has also been found who says: “‘We 
admit the beauty of pure English and its superiority to the 
American nasal twang, but the Englishman’s intonation often 
raises humorous comment in the States.” Much depends on 
what is regarded as pure English; there are some experts who 
have asserted that the best English of all used to be spoken by 
the gentlefolk of Dublin. The best varieties of our mother 
tongue are certainly not found among the exaggerated forms of 
what is called Southern English—that is the variety, it is to be 
feared, that “often raises humorous comment in the States.” 
But the Americans, or their humorists, have some rather mis- 
taken notions about the Englishman’s speech; their favorite 
travesty appears to be an extraordinary branch of the Cockney 
dialect with unnecessary ‘“‘h’s’’ added all over the place. Very 
few people in this island talk like America’s comic idea of an 
Englishman. And, it may be added, there are any number of 
Americans who do not talk with a nasal twang. There is a 
difference between good American speech and good English, but 
it would be contrary to all experience to say that it is a displeas- 
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ing difference, or that there is any ground at all for hoping that 
it will ultimately disappear. We do not want a steam-roller 
running over the English language and flattening out all the 
shades and variations that give a flavor to speech from different 
parts of the country and of the world. There is no harm at all 
inadelicate but discernible difference in the educated speech of a 
man who was born in Somerset and a man born in Lancashire; 
it is still less desirable that there should be no difference at all 
between the English spoken in the United States and the speech 
of this country. We all of us need to maintain the character as 
well as the excellence of our mother tongue.—Manchester 
Guardian. 
* * * 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN ATTITUDES 


One of the features of Ascot that most impresses visitors is 
the abrupt contrast between the grandstand and the six-shilling 
section. The first is all chiffon, morning coats, and people whose 
cells are awash in noble ichor. The neighboring six-shilling di- 
vision is mostly soft shirts and sweaters, cockney Berts and Alfs, 
and most cheerful, hard-handed ’Arriets. Where the middle 
classes were hidden I could not discover. Possibly they do not 
go to Ascot. 

Also, the six-shilling section displayed no chiffon. It ac- 
cepted its lowly status without a struggle and made no attempt 
to copy the modes of those in the sacred enclosure. 

If the event were held in the United States, it would be 
difficult at first glance to tell the difference between the two 
stands. Every girl in the less elegant division would arrive in a 
floppy hat and a gown that trailed gracefully over the splinters. 

Although I hold no brief for sleazy chiffon, I’m more inclined 
to admire the fighting, hopeful attitude it stands for than I am 
the dumb acceptance of social inferiority. The resignation with 
which millions of Britishers accept a low place in the social order 
is a perpetual puzzle to visiting Americans. 

I remember my own surprise during a conversation with a 
British customs supervisor on his way to the Far East. He told 
me that while he wanted his children to have a fair amount of 
schooling, he believed that it would be wrong to overeducate 
them. 

One can hardly picture an American of similar class admit- 
ting that his children could be overeducated or that there was a 
limit to the golden glaze of their future. I must remark that I 
prefer our daring and hopeful point of view, even though it is 
paved sometimes with heavy blocks of disillusionment.—Elsie 
McCormick, in New York World. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Chinese Linotype 


I have a friend who is an Inventor. And he inventeth 
Linotype Improvements. And when Turkey doth adopt a New 
Alphabet, the agents of the Linotype are on the ground early to 
show how already the Linotype hath adjusted its Keyboard to 
their new system; and it hath been my friend who did the 
adjustment. 

And I said unto him, I have a sort of suspicion that thou 
wilt wait for a while before the Chinese are ready for thy Machine. 

And he said, Not solong. Already we have made some suc- 
cessful experiments with the Chinese language. 

And I said, I have been in a Chinese Printing Office in Shang- 
hai, and, believe me, the compositor got his exercise. For his 
type-case was distributed over something like a Ten Acre lot. 

And he said, Not quite so bad as that, but he certainly doth 
not sit down and let the type walk to him. 

And I said, I and Benjamin Franklin and other men learned 
to set type in our youth, and it hath been to me a Useful Art; 
and it was no small trick to learn the case in those days; but the 
Chinese have a system that maketh ours even as the old type- 
setting was done look like a kindergarten lesson. 

And he said, We are in process of Simplification; and while 
it still is a vast strain on the Linotype, we are confident it shall 
yet be done. But we must reduce the number of Characters. 


And I said, That would appear to me to be a Large Contract. 

And he said, They have some rather simple characters 
when one cometh to know what they mean. Dost thou know 
Hebrew? 

And I said, I once knew a little and of the little that I knew 
I still remember a part. 

And he said, What is the first Letter, and what doth it 
signify? 

And I said, the first letter is Aleph, and it signifieth an Ox. 
And the second is Beth and it signifieth an House. And if thou 
wilt know the others, there is the One Hundred and Nineteenth 
Psalm. 

And he said, Thou hast answered wisely, and I will forbear 
to ask thee questions beyond thy knowledge. But thou knowest 
doubtless that these forms that now are letters were once pic- 
tures, and even as they are modified for more rapid writing, they 
retain some semblance of what they once were. 

And I said, That also I know; and thou dost not need to be 
too careful of the limits of my knowledge; I know several things 
more. 

And he said, Dost thou know what the Chinese character 
for the word Home doth portray? 

And I said, I do not. +f 

And he said, When the Chinese wish to write the word Home, 
they make a character whose basic idea is a Roof with a Woman 
under it. 

And I said, That is not so bad an idea. 

And he said, And peradventure thou dost find a Chinese 
sign composed of a Roof with Two Women under it; dost thou 
know what that doth signify? 

And I said, I am a little rusty on my Chinese; what doth it 
signify when there is a Roof and Two Women under it? 

And he said, The character which displayeth a Roof with 
Two Women under it is the Chinese symbol for War. 

And I meditated, and I said, The Chinese appear to be a 
rather intelligent people. 


* * * 


NOTHING LIKE AMBITION 


Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, may or may not be responsible for the best hit that has been 
gotten off on the rising generation. At least he circulated it in 
his talk at a meeting in behalf of the Henry Street Visiting Nurses 
in New York. Something reminded him of the young man who, 
when asked what he was going to do in life, explained that he 
was studying to be a moron.—The Suruey. 


* * * 


TRIUMPHANT STANDARDIZATION 


From here to Los Angeles though I may roam, 
The places I visit are sadly like home. 
In Butalo, Birmingham, Creede or Eau Claire 
The Endless Chain Grocery follows me there. 


In Richmond, El Paso, Des Moines and Detroit, 
In Boston, Biloxi, Bellefonte and Beloit, 
The folks, with accord that a traveler loathes, 
Appear on the street in the same kind of 
clothes. 


On local affairs and on world economics 
They think the same thoughts, for they read the 
same comics; 
And Wallingford’s ways are the same as 
Milwaukee’s, 
Thanks to the equal didusion of talkies. 


Oh! for a parish peculiar and quaint! 

Oh! for a spot where conformity ain’t! 
But vainly I scan the whole phantasmagoria, 
Seeking a town that is not like Emporia! 


L. H. Robbins in the New York Times. 
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Understanding Our World 


GERMAN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLITICS 


The tension which developed during the past week between 
Berlin, Paris and Warsaw as the result of a speech by Captain 
Treviranus, Minister for the Occupied Territories in the German 
Cabinet, is indicative of two things: the general nervousness 
which prevails in Europe and the distrust with which many people 
in France and Poland view M. Briand’s Pan-European scheme 
as opening the door to revision of the sacred peace treaties. 

On Aug. 10 in Berlin, Captain Treviranus declared that 
Germany had not forgotten the plight of Danzig and the other 
territories severed from the Reich. His reference to revision of 
Germany’s eastern frontiers raised a storm of protest in Poland 
andin France. The German Government at once stated that the 
text of the Treviranus speech had not been submitted to Chan- 
cellor Bruning or to Foreign Minister Curt‘us before its delivery. 
On Aug. 11 Captain Treviranus, in a second speech, explained 
that he had referred to revision by peaceful means only. Never- 
theless protests were made by both France and Poland, and 
nationalist elements in both countries blamed the early evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland for leaving Germany free to turn its 
attention to the East. Furthermore, it is felt that M. Briand’s 
Pan-European plan has given Germany an excellent opportunity 
to press for revision and that the Treviranus speech—in spite of 
its unofficial character—is a preliminary to the Geneva discus- 
sion of Pan-Europe during the League ‘Assembly session in 
September. 

On Aug. 18 the German Foreign Office stated that its policy 
would continue along the lines laid down by Stresemann and that 
the Reich does not contemplate raising the revision question next 
month at Geneva. The lid has again been lowered on Pandora’s 
box. 

In the meantime the German campaign proceeds apace. 
There has been a split in the once powerful Nationalist party 
and the moderate wing has seceded from Hugenberg’s leadership 
and formed a new party—the People’s Conservatives. Its 
leaders are Captain Treviranus and Count Westarp. It sup- 
ports the present system of government in Germany and aims 
to be a truly conservative party without the fanatical tendencies 
which characterize the old Nationalists under Hugenberg. 

Another new group, under the name of the Constitutional 
party, has been formed by the dissolution and reorganization of 
the Democratic party. This group is staunchly Republican, 
hopes to rally all the liberal elements in the Reich to its standard, 
and is making a special appeal to the younger generation. 

Attempts have been made to form a working agreement be- 
tween the moderate parties from the new People’s Conserva- 
tives on the Right through the new Constitutional party on the 
Left in order to present a united front to counteract the expected 
gains of the extremists on both Right and Left. As yet these 
moves appear to have been unsuccessful. The decided tendency 
to the Right which is apparent in the People’s party of the indus- 
trialists and in the Catholic Center party has made such a move 
more difficult. 

Between now and Sept. 14 it might be well to remember that 


election speeches are made for home consumption only. 


* * 


THE KURDISH REBELLION 


For two months past the Turkish Government has been 
engaged in suppressing a violent uprising among the Kurds of 
the eastern provinces. A turbulent Islamic minority, tenacious 
of ancient customs, the Kurds of Turkey have never resigned 
themselves to the secularization policy of the Angora republicans, 
whom they have undertaken to resist at whatever cost to them- 
selves. In a similar uprising in 1925 they were decisively de- 
feated after four months of campaigning. The present outbreak 
seems to be fully as serious as that of five years ago, which put 
a considerable strain on the resources of the republic; 70,000 
Turkish troops are said to have been dispatched to the troubled 


area; there have been heavy bombardments of the Kurdish posi- 
tions from the air; fighting has been fierce and few prisoners 
have been taken. 

The struggle has brought international diffculties upon 
Turkey, for the ambitions of the Kurds are of concern to more 
than one country. Racially distinct from their neighbors, and 
speaking a language peculiar to themselves, the Kurds number 
about 3,000,000, being divided unequally among Turkey, Persia, 
Traq and Syria, with about 1,5¢0,000 in Turkey, 700,000 in 
Persia and 500,000 in Iraq. In Iraq, under the British occupa- 
tion, the Kurds have enjoyed autonomy for several years, but 
since the Kurdish people as a whole are disunited, primitive in 
their social organization, and isolated, the governments of Tur- 
key, Persia and Iraq have not feared the establishment of a 
homogeneous Kurdish state on their common frontier. On the 
present occasion, however, the Turkish Government has ac- 
knowledged itself somewhat disconcerted by what it has described 
as foreign support of Kurdish pretensions. 

Part of Turkish suspicion was directed at first against Persia, 
and a situation soon developed between the two countries which 
seemed likely to lead to war. The Angora authorities charged 
that the Persian government was permitting Kurdish rebels to 
eross and recross the frontier with impunity, in spite of theShah’s 
promises to co-operate with Turkey to the extent of guarding 
the Persian side of the common boundary. Turkish troops soon 
afterward penetrated into Persian territory in pursuit of Kurdish 
warriors. j 

The Persian government promptly submitted a claim 
for damages suffered during this brief invasion. Still later a 
Turkish note was presented to the Shah complaining against 
continued Kurdish incursions from Persia and indicating that 
many of the rebels were getting ammunition from Persian 
sources. The note suggested a rectification of the Turco- 
Persian boundary. Without Persian co-operation, it concluded, 
Turkey would have to take such measures as were open to it. 
This was interpreted as a threat of war. ! 

Persia’s response was a demand that Turkish troops should 
not cross the boundary again. Continued efforts on the part 
of Turkey to gain a promise of co-operation from Persia have 
hitherto failed, although in at least one engagement last week 
Persian troops are known to have attacked Kurdish rebels and 
inflicted heavy casualties. Turco-Persian relations, although 
still a little less than friendly, are thus improving. 

Persia was not the only country, however, from which in- 
cursions of Kurds reached the eastern provinces ot Turkey. 
From Syria a band arrived in the first week of August, following 
the example of some 500 Iraqi Kurds who had crossed into 
Turkey ten days before. About this time Turkish authorities 
began to make charges that ammunition was reaching the rebels 
from Iraq in considerable quantities. There seems to be no 
doubt of the sympathy of Iraqi Kurds for their kinsmen in 
Turkey. 

A more serious cause of unrest among the Iraqi Kurds 
at this moment, however, was furnished by the terms of the new 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty foreshadowing the termination of British 
administrative control in Iraq in 1932. Toward the end of July 
Kurdish demonstrations were held in northern Iraq in favor of 
an independent Kurdish state, and a cabled protest was sent to 
the League of Nations because of the omission from the treaty 
of a clause safeguarding Kurdish autonomy. The Acting Prime 
Minister of Iraq, himself a Kurd, was forced to make a tour of 
northern Iraq, in company with two Cabinet members and the 
Acting High Commissioner, to reassure the Kurds of Iraq as to 
their future status under the treaty. 

If the governments of Iraq and Turkey both fulfil their pres- 
ent promises to the Kurds there will be every reason for the Kurds 
of Turkey to envy their kinsmen in Irag and to yearn for union 
with them. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CRIME IN CITIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Statistics which I received from the library show that for 
the year 1928 there were ten Southern cities and one Northern 
city which had more crime (homicides) per capita than Chicago. 
Just why Chicago should get so much publicity I can not under- 
stand! 

Coelestina Bachman. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


IN REPLY TO OLGA KELSEY ROBINSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Seldom has the Iwader had so dogmatic a reaction as Olga 
Kelsey Robinson’s in the August 23 issue. Fortunately such 
a letter cancels itself for most mature and thinking readers by 
its very absurdity of over-statement. 

Quoting Mr. Barnes, she says he “shows that we know almost 
nothing about the beliefs or teachings of Jesus. . . . we can 
have no exact idea what his ideals were.’”’ Yet they have been 
clear and definite enough to influence millions and increasing 
millions through nineteen centuries, and liberal as well as ortho- 
dox believers. 

“Of the teachings we have attributed to Jesus there is noth- 
ing which had not already been taught before, by other leaders,” 
sheremarks. A wild and sweeping statement that one is power- 
less even to attempt to answer in the limits of space possible in 
a reaction. 

“We can not deny that Jesus was an ignorant provincial,” 
she says. What amazingly offensive phraseology! And what 
can possibly be in her mind when she says (italics are mine), ‘“As 
to Christ’s ignorance even for his own day, common sense would 
seem to show the truth af that.” Is she trying to give to Christ 
a lower place than to the people of his own time? 

And this: ‘Christianity has not been able to make the 
world better!’’ 

Dr. Fosdick in his ‘Adventurous Religion” gives what is a 
splendid answer to this. I quote part of a statement that he 
would make if he “were talking to a rebellious youth, and de- 
fending the church.’’ Dr. Fosdick of course has made it clear 
throughout this book that ‘“‘the pathaes of Christian history” lies 
in its failure properly to live up to the spirit and ideals set forth 
by Christ. 

Dr. Fasdick says: 

‘Leave for a moment those aspects of the church’s 

life that just now are continually flaunted in the papers, 

and for the sake of fairness think of those unpublished 

things which the churchis always doing. Inthe darkest 

places on this planet, where else humanity would be 
helpless and sodden, you will find hospitals and schools 
and spiritual agencies. They are put there by the 
church. No other organization has thought of such 
service in those desperate corners of the earth except 

the church, and the men and women who sacrificially 

are serving there are the church’s gift. . . . The noblest 

men and women I have ever known, the men and women 

that I should most choose to be like, have had their 
roots in the church. And the loveliest homes I have 
ever been in, homes that were bits of paradise on earth, 

one way or another have had upon them the influence of 

the church. Moreover, when my children grow up I 

want the church around them. I wish that it were bet- 

ter than it is but, even so, I want the church around 

my children.” 


Mrs. Robinson says: “All agree that orthodox Christianity 
has no basis in historical fact and so appeals only to the ignorant 
or mistaught and will eventually die out of itself.”’ From the 
context it is obvious that she includes in her arrogant contempt 
all who are not humanists, and hence even such liberal Christians 


as Dr. Fosdick and Dr. Merrill and hosts of others who accept 
the attitude of the poet Lanier: “‘Good Paragon, thou crystal 
Christ.”’ 

Dr. Fosdick tells of “‘an insane woman in an asylum who 
could be kept quiet only by hearing something tear. They used 
to give her pieces of old silk and she would sit by the hour con- 
tentedly pulling them to pieces and listening to them rip. Some 
liberals are like that.” 

It is because I am thinking of some possible young, imma- 
ture reader who may beinfuenced by Mrs. Robinson’s statements 
that J write this reaction. 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 


ci fo 


EMERSON DID NOT ‘“‘SHOUT”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Friend Petrie says what he thinks and says it well, but why 
does he mar anything so good as ‘‘Where Shall We Look for 
Revelation” by throwing in spurious matter like this: 

“Against this error Emerson shouted, ‘God did not speak. 
He speaks.’ ’”” Emerson shouted! Truly? Even Carlyle would 
not have shouted in saying that. And what doth it profit the 
world to be shouted at, anyway? And again, we read that 
Emerson “bewailed” this or that. Iam not haggling for niceties 
of expression, but I protest against having Emerson classified 
as a shouter and a wailer. 

In all probability I bring up this flaw chiefly to call attention 
to the real and generous merit of Friend Petrie’s message, and 
to suggest that, having spoken so ably for the validity of individ- 
ual revelation, he now speak to us on the concurrency of revela- 
tion. Stanton Davis Kirkham has said: 

“Tn man is a well-spring of truth if he will but dig. Truth 
comes from within. In him, far below all stratified beliefs and 
mountains of trivial thought run and sparkle the immortal waters 
of life which are one the world over, rising to the surface through 
cracks and fissures in the overlying strata.” 

ES BaD: 


Dexter, Maine. 
* * 


A PROTEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With the Institute of Politics in session at Williamstown, 
an organized discussion of matters of importance, politically 
speaking, having for their avowed object the illumination of im- 
portant situations, the arranzements made for such discussions 
would seem to call for comment. ; 

From the very beginning of these discussions the choice of 
topics to be considered has been admirable and the choice of 
speakers very often abominable—so much so as regularly to 
bring forth protests, by letter and otherwise, from those who ask 
for fair play in place of partiality and bias. Year after year 
friends of the Germans, the Russians and of other peoples at the 
time critically placed, have wondered, if they have not definitely 
protested, at the obvious desire of those in authority at Williams- 
town to soft pedal where circumstances called for and justice 
demanded the loud pedal. 

This year in respect to India partiality is extraordinarily in 
evidence, and perhaps you will permit one protestant not alone 
to wonder, but to speak. With the highly intriguing civil dis- 
obedience campaign at a most crucial stage (and especially in 
the light of the fact that the Gandhi ideas have a bearing on the 
activities of the whole world as well as India herself), an Ameri- 
ean might well ask why the announced speaker for the main 
address should be Lord Mestan, an Imperialist, a man utterly 
out of sympathy with this great non-violent movement for human 
welfare, bound to speak, and chosen to speak, from but one 
angle, and that in opposition to Gandhi. Even those who have 


no knowledge of the part Lord Meston has played in the alien 
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domination which India has suffered for nearly two centuries, are 
asking why an Indian has not been invited to speak alongside 
of the man who will oppose India’s national crusade and its 
guiding spirit. That would seem to be the fair thing to do, under 
the circumstances. Considering the momentous character of 
this revolution, admittedly the most vital movement for human 
betterment that our age has witnessed, it ought to be realized 
that Americans would wish to know the pros as well as cons of 
India’s non-violent revolution. 

It is not beside the point to ask why this one-sidedness— 
this endeavor to keep back information or to hide facts, call it 
what you will. Here is a matter that has more or less interest 
for Europeans, Americans and Indians, ta be presented to an 
important conference from the site of the enemy, so to speak. 
Surely Gandhi’s imprisonment—without charges or trial—nat- 
urally sugges¥s this thought. Americans can not but deplore 
again the attitude of the Institute of Politics regarding interna- 
tionally significant situations, and feel, with reason, that this 
attitude is as unfortunate for the influence that these conferences 
ought to exert as it is profoundly unjust. I doubt not that Iam 
one among many who would like to protest against such injustice, 
such obvious and crass partiality, such poor spartsmanship. 

Blanche Watson. 

Rye, N.Y. 


* * 


A FORM OF SERVICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I sent to you the new statement further introducing 
my system of shorthand, it was thowzht you would be personally 
interested in it, but I did not expect a persgnal note in the 
Leader which repeated one sometime before. The “‘news’”’ the 
folder contained was a challenge to the author or a promoter of 
the Gregg or Pitman system, in which either was offered the cost 
of the first printing of my textbook if he may prove the claim 
made for the manner of writing set forth is not valid: that with 
fewer strokes of pen more sounds of speech will be definitely repre- 
sented than by any other method. 

The new system of writing has back of it forty years of steno- 
graphic development through practise, including twenty years 
on this sytem and textbook before published. It is original with 
the author, and in it phonetic principles are so translated into 
stenographic characters that shorthand is made a science as well 
as an art. It is a joy to write and to read, and of course it is 
wanted that many may know that joy. Its acquirement is a 
mental discipline equal, if not superior, to the learning of a new 
language, while more practical and useful, and has distinctively 
cultural value. 

The giving of this to the world has been thought of as 
another form of service, which was not allowed to inte-fere with 
the work of the minister, but has been rather auxiliary to that in 
the study and out with nature and life in their manifold sugges- 
tions to the student. 

C. C. Conner. 

East Northfield, Mass. 


* * 


TO WHAT ARTICLE DOES OUR CORRESPONDENT 
REFER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader, peer of denominational organs, I like for its 
cosmopolitan policy. Usually it is meaty with food, furnishing 
vitamins calculated to stimulate the vis vitae of some hungry 
soul. But occasionally there appear in its columns mental sky- 
rockets that make me sit up arid take notice—astonished, 
bewildered. 

Recently there appeared in the Leader an article wonderfully 
metaphysical, as William James rated metaphysics, and this is 
the way he stated it: ‘‘As in the night all cats are gray, so in the 
darkness of metaphysical criticism all causes are obscure.” 
“Metaphysics? Cold, forced conceits, or elaborate subtleties of 
thought and expression.’’ (Dr. Johnson.) 


In this article in the Leader to which I refer, the author con- 
demned all philosophy, and all reasoning, as useless in gaining 
religious truth. The reasoning of such as Bacon, Spinoza and 
James and their kind—all bunk. He ‘‘does not think it possible 
to obtain religious knowledge by reasoning,” he stated. “The 
only way to obtain truth,” he declared, was “by conmmunion with 
God.” But, while communing with God, ‘‘one must not allow 
the reason to functionate.”’ 

Strange psychology! And strange blindness for one to con- 
demn philosophy, and then philosophize, condemn reasoning, 
and proceed to reason. He rocked his boat until he fell over- 
board into the sea of misconceptions and lack of logic. 

I don’t deny the possibility of communion with God. I 
don’t know but what the human Ego may sense God intuitively, 
and gain spiritual truth intuitively. But that the faculty of in- 
tuition is ever active with the intellect functioning, without the 
brain acting to formulate consciousness, I doubt. 

Will this author please inform us, who do not know, how he 
has communion with God without his reason funetianing? 

There is a Scotch proverb that reads: “It’s a useless horse 
that can neither whinny nor wag his tail.’’ 

Reasoner. 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 


* * 


THINKS HUMANISM WILL DO NO HARM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Through the kindness of the Rev. Carl Olson, Universalist 
minister of our city, I have had the opportunity to read ten 
recent copies of the Leader. 

I regret that this fine publication has not come to my atten- 
tion a long time ago. The fine articles contained in the paper 
are unquestionably the work of men and women of practical 
religious thinking. I have read with interest the article in the 
Aug. 16 issue entitled “Debunking Humanism,” by Harold 
Marshall. 

The statement that the present humanists have notadvanced 
anything new is accepted in the majority by the scholars of the 
present generation, but I am wondering if the bringing of the 
matter before our young people at this late date can do any 
particular harm. ‘ 

I have just recently read the volume entitled ‘“Humanism,”’ 
by Charles Francis Potter, another under the same title by 
Curtis Reese, and the book entitled “Humanistic Sermons,’’ by 
Reese. 

While these writings may not produce anything new in 
theology, I feel that it is not amiss to revive the subject in the 
minds of the masses. I know that Dr. Marshall appreciates the 
fact that scholars will accept only such things as appear to them 
to be reasonable, therefore, anything that may have been said 
that is self-evident or unimportant will be passed by. But per- 
chance something of value that the individual has not read or 
heard before may be said, then this truth should be of value to 
the student or scholar. 

IT am a member of one of the oldest Protestant churches and 
am in no way connected with the present humanist movement, 
but find the subject of considerable interest and do not feel that 
it can do any harm, but on the other hand it may result in some 
real benefit to cartain individuals. 

W.W. Warner. 

Kent, Ohio. 


* * 


THE NEW FIREPLACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my recent month of invalidism the “Cruisings’”’ have done 
their bit to cheer me. 

The new fireplace gave me great satisfaction. I could hear 
the ‘‘talking flame, the answering night wind,” and see the 
Madame and Johannes in its cosy corners. 

WG. SF. 

Maine. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


RELIGION AND LIFE IN OUR DEMOCRACY 


Religion and Democracy 


The Great Awakening in Virginia, 
1740-1790. By Wesley M. Gewehr. 


(Duke University Press. $4.00.) 


The history of religion in America has 
fallen between two stools. The secular 
historian has interested himself chiefly in 
the political and military matters, with 
occasional reference to the economic, social 
or religious. The church historian has 
centered his attention upon matters of 
church history, theology and polity, ignor- 
ing the social setting. The consequence is 
that even among liberal religious groups 
there is an astonishing ignorance of the 
socia! and historical factors that condition 
a problem such as the role of the church in 
prohibition. (I have tried to point this 
out in an address on ‘‘Religion and the 
Social Conscience,” a digest of which ap- 
pears in ‘‘The Report of a Religious Con- 
ference on Religion and Conduct,” North- 
western University, Nov. 15-16, 1929, 
Abington Press.) 

Mr. Wesley M. Gewehr’s “The Great 
Awakening in Virginia” is a most welcome 
addition to our small list of worth-while 
studies of the social and historical back- 
grounds of American Protestantism. It 
will take its place along with the recent 
book, ‘‘The Social Sources of Denomina- 
tionalism,’”’ by H. R. Niebuhr, as a genuine 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
spread of denominationalism. The book 
sketches the social, political and religious 
effects of the impact of a militant evangel- 
icalism upon a state dominated by the 
secularized and morally impotent regime 
of the established Anglican Church. It 
gives the part played by the militant 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians who came from 
Pennsylvania down the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, peopled the back country and, under 
the leadership of the tactful Samuel 
Davies, made the beginnings of a rap- 
prochement about the middie of the 
eighteenth century with the dominant and 
inimical Anglicanism. Between the Blue 
Mountains and the Tide Water, which lies 
east of a line drawn south from Alexandria 
through Fredericksburg, Richmond, and 
Petersburgh, lies a large central area which 
was periodicaily swept by revivals among 
the Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists 
during the eighteenth century. Mr. Gewehr 
brings out the social, political and economic 
effects of these revivals upon the texture 
of Virginia society. 

Politically revivalism unified and helped 
to make vocal the political mind of the 
middle and lower classes long dominated 
by the aristocratic Tide-Water section. 
Church organizations habituated men to 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


self-government and encouraged demo- 
cratic sentiment. The Great Awakening 
gave the masses of the common people 
their first leaders. The Baptist preacher 
Leland stood aside to permit Madison to 
be sent to Congress. The Dissenters 
favored the Revolution for two reasons. 
They were national minded and they saw 
in the Revolution the best means of assur- 
ing religious tolerance in Virginia. Curi- 
ously enough, the political and religious 
liberalism of the deist Jefferson was shared 
by the orthodox Baptist revivalist Leland 
and others. Evangelical Protestantism 
and Jeffersonian democracy talked the 
same language a century and a half ago, 
and there are passages in Leland’s “Rights 
of Conscience’ (1791) which if nailed 
above the Baptist pulpits of Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Tennessee and expounded 
to the church members would have made 
the passage of the anti-evolution laws 
impossible. From the very beginning the 
churches were accustomed to mingling in 
politics. Political freedom and religious 
freedom were practically synonymous. 
Thus did the Protestant denominations of 
Virginia get the habit of supporting men as 
religious groups. Church organizations 
were used to further political interests. 
Finally, and perhaps most important of 
all, the masses of men and women took 
their sanctions for social ethics from the 
Hebraistic morals of the revivalist preach- 
ers. Here we must seek the explanation 
of the ingrained Puritanism of the Prot- 
estantism of the South and West which 
crops out with such telling force in prohi- 
bition and schemes for nation-wide Sun- 
day legislation. It is only through a 
eareful reading of such books as Mr. 
Gewehr’s “The Great Awakening in Vir- 
ginia,’’ and the sources cited in his excel- 
lent bibliography, that one is able to get an 
intelligent and unprejudiced idea of pro- 
hibition’s stormy petrel, Bishop Cannon 
of Virginia, and the influential group he 
represents in American life. 
* * 


Our Religious Background 


The Religious Background of Ameri- 
can Culture. By Thomas Cuming Hall. 
(Little Brown and Co. $3.00.) 


Some years ago a group of American 
history teachers set forth as the purpose of 
their subject ‘‘the teaching of how the pres- 
ent grew out of the past.’’ Dr. Hall, who 
was born in Ireland, educated in the 
United States and is now professor of 
English and American History and Culture 
at the University of Gettingen, has done 
a splendid work in showing how much of 
our present grew out of the religious be- 
liefs, practises, and institutions of the 
past. In a nation that can still have a 


Ku Klux Klan, a presidential election 
conducted largely on the issue of Roman 
Catholics in political life, that produces 
books like “Elmer Gantry,’’ where Funda- 
mentalism, Modernism, Liberalism, High 
Churchism, Catholicism, and a myriad of 
lesser known isms struggle for supremacy, 
the understanding of religious back- 
grounds is absolutely necessary if we are to 
view the whole with any show of intelli- 
gence. 

First and foremost among our traditions 
is what is usually mistakenly called Puri- 
tanism. Dr. Hall shows conclusively that 
Puritanism never took great root in Amer- 
ica, for Puritanism is essentially of the 
Continental, High Church, theocratic type 
of religion, while the essentially individu- 
alistic background of most American Prot- 
estantism goes back not to Geneva and 
Augsburg but to pre-Reformation England. 
Not Luther or Calvin, but John Wyzelif, 
is the founder of American Dissent, with 
its anti-sacramentalism, anti-ecclesiasti- 
cism, anti-sacerdotalism, anti-Catholicism 
and its ultra-individualism. Quakerism, 
which frankly has always professed the 
fact, is not more essentially a religion of the 
Inner Light than is the religion of Bap- 
tists. And even within the high churches 
such as the Anglican, Presbyterian, Luth- 
eran, and Methodist (for today’s Metho- 
dism is rapidly becoming high church), the 
dissenting tradition has had a tremen- 
dously modifying effect. High Church 
Episcopalianism has a democratic form of 
government based on the Constitution of 
the United States, although the high 
church priests gnash their teeth with rage 
at the ‘‘unapostolic’’ power of the laity on 
vestries and in General Convention. 

In our history is also to be understood 
the fact that Roman Catholicism in Amer- 
ica, instead of being highly cultivated, 
with beautiful music and enchanting ritual, 
is actually the most crude of all forms of 
liturgical religion. The preponderance of 
the Irish American in the American Church 
grew out of the fact that the Irishman 
knew the language, that he was astute 
politically, that of all Catholic immigrants 
he fitted most easily into the anti-English 
background following the War for Inde- 
pendence. With the rise of a new genera- 
tion of wealthy Catholics and with the 
increase in the cuiture of Italian and other 
non-English speaking Catholic immigrants, 
there may be a change for the better, so 
that the mass in America may soon be 
celebrated with all the beauty of move- 
ment, color, and sound, that accompanies 
it at Downside Abbey, England, and in 
Solesmes, France. 

Dr. Hall claims to have made but a be- 
ginning in the investigation of religious 

(Continued on page 1149) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


AN INTERESTING SUMMER 
The summer has been a busy one, an 


_ interesting one, and we feel sure a profit- 


able one, to those who have joined with us 
in our camp and institute work. From the 
Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp, Miss Cary 
says: ‘““We feel that we’ve had a successful 
summer. In the first place, we’ve been all 
dressed up, and you know how prosperous 
it makes you feel to be all dressed up in a 
new outfit. We’re very proud of our beau- 
tiful barn; and there are no words to de- 
scribe the comfort and delight we find in 
our new blue uniforms.” 

Camp Murray, although small in num- 

bers, was one of the best groups ever. A 
first impression of one member gives an 
idea of what it meant to her and to all of 
the girls: ‘“‘As I lay beneath the o’erspread- 
ing elms of that mid-day sun, I gazed across 
the Connecticut flowing languidly yet 
treacherously below the mountains, and 
formed my first impression, gathered the 
first link for my chain of memories of that 
week—a colorful link combining the gold 
of the sun, the green of the fields and forest, 
the blue of sky and river; a link of beauty 
—God’s beauty— the all surpassing beauty 
of nature.’”’ And she concludes with this 
sentence: “And so from Camp Murray I 
have brought home with me a beautiful 
chain—invisible perhaps even to my closest 
companions, yet, nevertheless, I wear it 
and carry it with me constantly.” 
e Camp Cheery’s representative says: 
“There were nine girls in our camp, and 
‘such a splendid group, all full of pep and 
eager to get the most out of the classes 
held for our benefit. . . . I sincerely hope 
that your enthusiasm will be aroused so 
that you too will want to go to Camp 
Cheery, for I am sure you would all love 
"ones 

The Institute at Ferry Beach was ex- 
cellent. Which does Ferry Beach mean 
to you? ‘‘To many people Ferry Beach is 
a spot on the map of Maine very difficult 
to find because of the lack of guide posts 
and signs on the highway. To a large 
group, however, it is a state of mind made 
up of sea and sky and pine grove; sunrise 
and sunset, incoming and outgoing tides, 
moon and stars and flashing beacon lights; 
good fellowship, study and hours of play. 
It is astate of mind to be cherished because 
of rich memories and eager hopes and an- 
ticipations. The spirit of Ferry Beach 
can transform the lives of Ferry Beachers.”’ 

We have had excellent reports from 
Galesburg and Chattanooga, and from 
White Lake. The Foreign Missions Week 
at Chautauqua included so much of true 


_ value that we wish more and more of our 


es 


women would attend. Murray Grove In- 
stitute is now in session (August 28) and 
bids fair to be splendid from every point of 
view. 


We know you are eager to hear all about 
the Inman’s Chapel Summer School. Miss 
Powell says: ‘‘As large or larger than ever. 
Sixty-seven pupils enrolled. Never less 
than fifty per day, hoeing or berry-picking 
or revivals, or what else. The average was 
sixty or sixty-one. The long marching line 
at 9. a. m. when we ‘took up’ or 12. m. 
when we ‘turned out’ was an ever new de- 
light. There was a new element in the 
make-up of the school this summer. A 
good-sized group from Burnett Siding, 
four miles away, walked when they could 
not catch a ride on a truck. Among them 
were the children of our deputy sheriff. 
Burnett Siding is the community where 
one year Miss Downing did such good work 
in the public school in the face of much 
‘fundamentalist’ opposition. Sow yourseed 
and after many days the harvest comes.”’ 


We can touch on but a few of the inter- 
esting paragraphs of Miss Powell’s report, 
which is printed in full in the September 
Bulletin. She speaks of the special weav- 
ing this summer: ‘‘This summer saw actual 
weaving begun on the Salem loom. There 
were six weavers besides Miss Maxwell, 
the instructor. These included two women 
who in time will be competent instructors, 
and two boys who showed‘desire and ap- 
titude. The output was remarkable for its 
nicety and promise of future skill. It con- 
sisted of guest towels and homespun purses. 
Deep interest was manifested in the weav- 
ing display on closing night by the public 
in general and notably by the men of the 
community. One old time weaver from 
a distant cove sent word that she is ready 
to help us ‘draw in’ the next week.”” Miss 
Powell has great hopes for the develop- 
ment of the weaving industry. 

Detailed reports of our summer activi- 
ties will appear in the September Bulletin. 
This simply tells you we have been busy. 


In Old Colony Days 


At the oldest Universalist church in 
America, in Gloucester, Mass., August 
13-16, a four-day Tercentenary program 
entitled, “In Old Colony Days,” was 
sponsored by the Ladies’ Society, and it 
met with unqualified success. This inter- 
esting old church, whose first pastor was 
the Rev. John Murray, the founder of 
Universalism, was a perfect setting for 
each of the many unusual features offered. 

An interesting loan exhibition of old- 
time art and handicraft was open to the 
public from early afternoon through the 
evening, and here valuable heirlooms from 
old Gloucester homes were guarded at the 
various booths by the ladies of the several 
circles of the Ladies’ Society, all fittingly 
attired in Puritan or Colonial costumes. 
Rugs, shawls, quilts, dolls and toys, old 
books and papers, as well as old money 
and a unique collection of old spectacles, 
proved of fascinating interest to a great 
number of people. 

A tea hour each afternoon from four 
until five o’clock, with songs of the olden 
days to melodeon accompaniment by a 
charming ‘Colonial’? maiden, and many 
“Puritan” dames and maidens dispensing 
hospitality, brought great delight. 

The four different programs of enter- 
tainment were diversified, but all in keep- 
ing with the true spirit of these Colonial 
days. The opening presentation was 
“The Pageant of Shawls,” by Ethel Haw- 
thorne Tewksbury, a romantié: history of 
the shawl of the many nations ofthe world, 
depicted in song and dance. On the fol- 
lowing evening “‘A Concert of the Old Songs 
and Hymns”’ by a Puritan choir-was both 
spectacular and impressive, and the next 
evening Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Colonial 
classic, ““The Old Peabody Pew,” drew a 
capacity audience in spite of a down-pour 
of rain. As a splendid conclusion the last 


afternoon was devoted to “Episodes of 
Childhood Days in Old Colony Ways,”’ 
seven historic episodes in dance, dialogue, 
pantcmime, and songs, presented by a 
group of fifty children. 

As a fitting climax of this Colonial affair 
came an impressive Tercentenary service 
in the old church on Sunday, morning, 
Aug. 17. The large congregation which 
attended was in itself an inspiration, overa 
thousand being’ present, one of the largest 
congregations in a Protestant church in 
Gloucester in years. An unusual musical 
program was carefully arranged and well 
carried out by Prof. George B. Stevens, 
the organist of the church (who is one of 
the best organists in this part of the state). 
There was an eleven-piece orchestra, the 
Tercentenary Orchestra of Boston, and a 
double mixed quartette. One of the so- 
pranos was Mary Silveira Reep, a native 
of Gloucester, who has become a well- 
known grand opera singer, but who at the 
beginning of her career was in the church 
choir under Mr. Stevens’s direction. The 
musical program was so arranged that the 
music of Europe was contrasted with the 
Puritan music which was contemporaneous 
with it in America. In the latter part of 
the program a Colonial service in miniature 
was carried out with a man “‘ining-out”’ 
the hymn for the congregation to sing 
according to the old custom. The sermon 
of the pastor, Rev. Clarence J. Cownig, 
on ‘Our Puritan Background,” held the 
close attention of the large audience, and 
was printed in the Gloucester Daily Times. 
As this church was the only one in the city 
to hold such a service immediately pre- 
ceding the civie celebration, the old his- 
toric ‘Cradle of Universalism in America” 
took a prominent place in Gloucester’s 
observance of the Tercentenary of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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BON VOYAGE, DEAR STETSON 
FRIENDS 


It does not seem long since these dear 
people were arriving from Japan, and now 
they turn their faces toward the Sunrise 
Kingdom for another term of service, car- 
rying with them the best wishes and the 
earnest prayers of uncounted loyal friends. 

At the Ferry Beach Institute of the 
G.S.S. A. the little children of the Sunday 
school chose to give their contribution to 
the Stetsons. This so appealed to the 
older ones that they eagerly added to the 
gift of the primary class sufficient funds to 
get a briei-case for Mr. Stetson and a 
leather handbag for Mrs. Stetson. The 
original gift of the little people in a paper 
boat was given to Mrs. Stetson intact to 
make the long journey to Japan. 

We send after these missionaries of our 
church the hope that the work at Shizuoka 
may be prospered as never before, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. Stetson may find great 
joy in its accomplishment. 

* * 
THE DEAN REPORTS ON THE 
MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


Thirty-six hours of the joint Institute at 
Murray Grove have passed into history. 
They opened with a happy get-together on 
Saturday night, when every one entered 
into the spirit of fun and laughter. 

Sunday dawned beautifully clear, and 
ear after car rolling in with visitors for the 
day swelled the numbers, and the enthusi- 
astic welcomes made the hours pass 
quickly until the church hour. A glimpse 
into the church, very beautifully decorated 
with masses of flowers, immediately in- 
stilled a responsive devotional spirit pre- 
paratory for the service which followed. 
Mrs. Gabell at the organ, with Earle Dol- 
phin and his violin, introduced us to the 
service led by Rev. Robert Tipton. Mrs. 


Rev. Clifford R. Stetson and Family, sailing for Japan Sept. 6, 1930 


oii. 


Folsom gave a talk on “The Needs of 
To-day’’—a God big enough to meet our 
needs and a conception of God big enough 
to be worthy of Him. Vocal solos by Mr. 
Dolphin completed the service. 

The afternoon was spent as each person 
willed—visiting the Potter house, the Bal- 
lou house, the old meeting-house, or 
wandering through the woods. 

In the evening we had a musical and 
sing, followed by a talk from Mr. Tipton 
and an introduction of the faculty, which 
concluded with registration and signing 
up for classes. 

A full program of study, fun and fellow- 
ship promises a successful week. 

Josephine B. Folsom. 

Aug. 25, 1930. 

* * 
ARE ADULTS WILLING TO LEARN? 

Are adults willing to iearn? The answer 
to this question is complex and involves 
““complexes.”” The majority of our citizens 
are not even high-schoo! graduates. The 
average parent has little vital, sustained 
interest in a “‘higher’’ education even for 
his own children, except ‘“‘training’’ for 
earning a living. Most parents are pre- 
occupied with “practical’’ things, and 
with relaxation in and through commercial 
amusement centers. Their reading is des- 
ultory, their educational-socializing ac- 
tivities are identical and.spasmodic. 

Increasing the difficulties of leaders, who 
would awaken and stimulate permanent 
interest in education among adults, is the 
false tradition that their learning-time is 
past, capacity and opportunity belonging 
exclusively to childhood and youth. A 
vivid presentation of the facts concerning 
the persistent capacity to learn will re- 
lieve their minds of this “‘inferiority com- 
plex.” A 

The possibility of adult education, 


therefore, hinges on assuring adults of 
their potential capacity to learn as when 
younger, and on creating in them a self- 
sustaining interest in the values of further 
educational effort. The phenomenal at- 
tendance of adults at night schools sug- 
gests alluring possibilities for others, 
namely, those who have hitherto been 
dumbly satisfied with a traditional amount 
of “schooling” if only their need can be 
made determinative in their attitude by 
enthusiastic, resourceful leadership. 
* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COQNFER- 
ENCE AT NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


The twenty-seventh annual session of 


the Northfield Conference of Religious Ed- 
ucation was held this year during the nine 
days between July 21 and July 30. Na- 
ture was good to the school, fine weather 
and a campus more beautiful than ever. 
The rains had preserved the lawns and 
everywhere they were clothed with velvety 
green. 

As has been the experience of all summer 
schools this year, the enrollment was 
smaller than usual; but the spirit of the 
conference and the excellent work accom- 
plished made the effort very much worth 
while. A faculty of thirty-five presenting 
over forty courses gave the student body 
a wide range of choice. The double period 
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courses of the different elementary grades — 


were an innovation and very successful. 
The first period in every departmental 
class was a demonstration with children 
actually being taught, and the second peri- 
od was a class discussion upon the methods 
employed in the first peiiod. 

This year, 
workers were members of the faculty, Miss 


two of our Universalist — 


Susan Andrews, director of religious edu- _ 


cation at the Congress Square Universalist 


Church of Portland, Maine, and Carl A. © 


Hempel, director of religious education at 
the First Universalist Church at Lynn. 

Both served as advisers to the students 
on the opening day. Miss 
taught “Psychology for Beginners and 
Primary,’ and ‘‘Youth and World Friend- 
ship” for the high schoolage. Mr. Hempel 
taught “Youth in the Church” for high 
school age and the standard course on 
“Methods and Materials for Seniors.” 

He had charge of the Stunt Night and 
was re-elected vice-chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board. Mr. and Mrs. Hempel acted 
as host and hostess at Weston Hall. 


Murray Universalist church school, At- — | 


tleboro, was listed as one of the large dele- 
gation churches, having a representation of 
seven under the leadership of Mrs. J. H. 
Blackford. 
* * 

Capable woman will cook, housekeeper, 
children or elderly people.—Santa Barbara 
Daily News. 


Andrews ~ 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro, and 
Mrs. Lobdell, who have been spending the 


~ summer at Warner’s Lake, Albany County, 


N. Y., called on Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick 


at the Little Hill Farm Aug. 26. 


_ Rev. and Mrs. Fred Atkins Moore of 
Chicago called at Headquarters Thursday, 
Aug. 28. Mr. Moore is Executive Direc- 
tor of the Chicago Civie Forum. 


Rev. L. O. Williams of Buffalo, New 
York, visited Headquarters Thursday, 
Aug. 28. 


Rev. Delmar Trout of Meriden, Conn., 
called at Headquarters Aug. 28. Mr. 
Trout, who has been spending his vacation 
at Rockport, Mass., preached at Gloucester 
on July 27 and at Rockport Aug. 10. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk returned Monday to 
her parish at Danvers, Mass., after a va- 
cation in Europe. 


Miss Georgene Bowen will arrive in 


- Boston Sept. 6, coming on the Britannic. 


Rey. Helene Ulrich visited the Publish- 


ing House Aug. 26. 


After a brief illness, Mrs. Eva M. Brush, 


mother of Rev. John D. Brush of Norwood, 


Mass., died at the home of her son Mon- 
day evening, Aug. 25. Funeral services 


were held in the Church of the Good Tid- 


noon, Aug. 28. 


ings, North Weymouth, Thursday atter- 
Rey. H. Elmer Peter 8 
of Brockton, assisted by Rev. Eric Ayer 


of North Weymouth, conducted the ser- 
_ vices. 


Rev. Frank W. Merrick, D. D., of 
Beverly, Mass., delivered an address at 


_ the Old Home Day celebration in Steuben, 
_N.Y., Saturday, Aug. 23. 


— 
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Flora Disher Kitson of Eaton, Ohio, 
has contributed an interesting article to 
the June, 1930, issue of Beautiful Florida, 
on “The Church of the Good Shepherd 
and the George Inness Jr. Paintings at 
Tarpon Springs, Florida.” 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton 
and Mrs. Lalone, who have been spending 
the summer at 174 Newbury Street while 
Mr. Lalone was working on the Leader, 
left Boston Aug. 31 for Amsterdam, N. Y., 
to visit Mrs. Lalone’s parents. Mr. 
Lalone will fill his own pulpit at Canton 
Sept. 7. 


Massachusetts 


Medford.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, pas- 
tor. Our parish met with a real loss in the 
death of Miss Mary E. Russell, whose 
funeral, attended by Mr. Vossema and 
Rey. Clarence L. Eaton, occurred on Aug. 
13. Miss Russell was the last of a family 


which was ever loyal and generous to our 
church. By her will our society is left 


and Interests 


$2,000. She gave also $100 each to Mr. 
and Mrs. Vossema, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Clarence L. Eaton and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward M. Barney. On Sept. 14, Mr. 
Vossema will exchange pulpits with Rev. 
H. Elmer Peters of Brockton. The pas- 
torate of Mr. Vossema will terminate with 
the end of September. It is more than 
probable that he will serve as interim pas- 
tor at Hast Boston beginning October first, 
and for the remainder of the calendar 
year. With the gift of $2,000 from Miss 
Russell the Medford parish now has funds 
amounting to $42,000. Of this amount, 
$8,000 has been given during the pastorate 
of Mr. Vossema. The preacher in Med- 
ford on Oct. 5 and 12 will be Rev. Hugh P. 
Hughes of Stoughton, Mass. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1146) 
background, but it is an excellent be- 
ginning. This reviewer has read every 
word of the book with interest and profit. 
Students of both religious and secular 
history will do well to recognize it. Each 
chapter has a separate bibliography of its 
own which will be of excellent service for 
any one wishing to pursue the subject 

more closely. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


*” * 


“Fact Finding’”’ and Prohibition 


Prohibition and Prosperity. By Sam- 
uel Crowther. (John Day. $1.00.) 
Mr. Crowther’s plea that prohibition 

has been even more of an economic experi- 
ment than one in ethics or government, is 
true enough and requires little proof. 
That a large sum of consumers’ purchasing 
power has been diverted from liquor to 
more lasting and more socially useful goods, 
particularly by the American working 
man, is also beyond criticism. Mr. Crow- 
ther takes pains and space to prove both 
these claims. With such assertions few 
economists will find much fault. 

It becomes a different matter when he 
tries to pin upon prohibition the credit for 
most of the alleged prosperity of the past 
decade. ‘‘No great and sweeping changes” 
save prohibition, he says, have taken place 
in industry in that decade. Recent stud- 
ies of industrial, financial and business 
methods force one to doubt such a claim. 
War time production pressure and the 
recognition by business in general of the 
vast possibilities of displacement of human 
labor by machinery are surely as respon- 
sible as prohibition for the recent increase 
in output of goods and efficiency of 
workers. 

Again Mr. Crowther claims that “if 
prohibition makes for prosperity and 
better living’? American citizens are in 


favor of it, whereas “‘if, on the contrary, 
it only makes for a new line of vices, they 
are against it.’”” Here is a typical sample 
of slovenly thinking. Social students 
have to admit that gains in economic pros- 
perity may well be bought at a price of 
“new vices.’’ Certainly the accumula- 
tions of capital of the nineteenth century 
were largely attained through concomitant 
social evils, such as the destruction of 
natural resources and the exploitation of 
human labor, native or foreign. 

The existence of such evils did not, how- 
ever, prevent American citizens from ac- 
cepting the advantages of such capital 
accumulation. Nor will it do so in the 
future, unless American ideals change very 
drastically. At the present moment, for 
example, certain American capitalists of 
great influence see no harm in making 
large profits out of business contracts with 
Soviet Russia, though remaining quite 
hostile to all Soviet ideals. 

Finally, our author draws general con- 
clusions of such a sweeping character that 
more adequate proof should be given. 
“A net diversion of spending due to pro- 
hibition” is claimed “amounting to some- 
where between two and six billion dollars.” 
A difference of four billion dollars is a pretty 
rough and ready method of estimate in a 
book which declares on its cover that 
“fact finding here replaces debate.” 

Your reviewer is inclined to agree with 
Mr. Crowther that “the only man in the 
country who has made any real study of 
the economic effects of prohibition is 
Professor Feldman of Dartmouth.” 

Wifrid H. Crook. 

Bowdoin College. 


* * 


Bristol, Rhode Island 


A Town Biography. By M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. (Harvard University Press. 
$2.50.) 

To one Rhode Island born and who stil 
summers hard by the old time seaport here 
described, this little volume gives delight- 
ful reading. Written by an author who 
is himself descended from several of the 
ancient families who lived there, the book 
represents a labor of love and breathes 
through its pages something of the special 
savor of the place. Illustrated by numerous 
pictures of the fine old mansions which 
yet dignify the village streets and the ship 
captains or merchant princes who used to 
walk therein, the book is moreover itself 
through style and spirit a portrayal of the 
Tone of the Town. 

Established in 1680 by certain wealthy 
men from Boston as a business venture, 
and bathed by the soft southwestern airs 
of Narragansett Bay, the Bristol commun- 
ity, while lacking some of the more rigorous 
qualities of the typical Puritan settlement, 
has always had a culture, charm and social 
standing quite its own. Its men gener- 
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ally took advantage of the liberalizing 
education which foreign travel still affords, 
although they went before the mast, while 
ships returned with more tangible riches 
as well from the Indies, East or West. 
Especially did such now reprehensible 
trades as privateering and slave importa- 
tion from the African coast bring fabulous 
fortunes to the port. But, as Mr. De 
Wolfe Howe asks, how far is our society 
to-day, which connives at rum-running and 
other evils, superior to the ethical stand- 
ards prevalent then? 

Bristol, once thus famous on the seven 
seas for its maritime commerce, now 
totally gone, has in these latter years be- 
come even more familiar perhaps as the 
home of the Herreshoffs, buiiders of beau- 
tiful yachts including the international 
cup defenders. It is, moreover, just at 
present brought to public attention anew 
by the opening of a mammoth suspension 
bridge, spanning Mt. Hope Bay and link- 
ing the island of Rhode Island to the main- 
land of its little state. 

Although thus particularly of local 
interest, the book is of general value as a 
sympathetic record of early American sea- 
board life, a choice contribution to the 
literature of New England’s tercentenary 
year. Asthe author says: “It was through 
the simplest and most direct of human re- 
lationships and co-operations that the 
fathers of old builded for their sons. It is 
only through the same process that the 
sons and fathers of to-day can help to 
shape the America of the future.” . 

Harold G. Arnold. 

West Roxbury, Mass. 


* * 


PASTORS’ CONFERENCE IN 
HARTFORD 


The thirteenth Annual Pastors’ Con- 
ference for clergymen of all denominations 
in the Connecticut Valley, including West- 
ern Massachusetts, will be held under the 
auspices of the Pastorai Union of Connec- 
ticut and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
16 and 17, in Hartranft Hall of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, at 55 Elizabeth 
Street, Hartford, easily reached from either 
Farmington or Asylum Avenues. 

The leader will be Rev. Francis John 
McConnell, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D., Resi- 
dent Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York City. His general 
theme will be ‘Present-Day Expressions of 
Age-Old Religious Tendencies.” Dr. Mc- 
Connell entered the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in 1894, holding 
various pastorates. He was president of 
De Pauw University from 1909-1912, and 
was elected Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in May, 1912. He has been 
president of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, and is at present president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. He is the author of many 
important articles and books. He gave 
the George Shepard Lectures at the Bangor 


Seminary Convocation last February, and 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching 
at Yale Divinity School last April. 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the first beginning at 11 o’clock, daylight 
time, and two sessions will be held on 
Wednesday. Lodging without charge will 
be provided up to the dormitory capacity 
for those who applyin advance. The Con- 
ference is in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of Prof. W. D. Barnes, chairman; 
Rey. W. 8S. Archibald, Rev. Harold Bren- 
nan, Rev. I. H. Benedict and Prof. Charles 
S. Thayer, who is secretary to the commit- 
tee. Past conferences have been largely 
attended, and the leader’s contribution as 
well as the discussion periods have been 
interesting and challenging as a prelimi- 
nary to the fall work of the ministry. 


Notices 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The one hundred and second annual session of the 
Maine Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Messiah, Portland, beginning on Sun- 
day evening, Sept. 21, 1930, for the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society will be held in con- 
junction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 22. 

The annual Convention Banquet will be served 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 23, and the Convention 
will adjourn before noon, Wednesday, Sept. 24. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
¥, 


1ASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNIONS 


Official Call 


The forty-first annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will be held at Providence, Rhode 
Island, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, Oct. 11, 12 
and 13, 1930, to transact business as follows: (1) To 
hear reports of officers and departmental superintend- 
ents. (2) To elect officers. (3) To transact any 
other business that may legally be brought before 
said Convention. 

Notice is hereby given that, in accordance with 
Recommendation thirteen made at the fortieth annual 
Convention, a new constitution will be offered to be 
voted upon. 

Dorothy Bradford, 
Corresponding Secretary} 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


Notice is hereby given that the sixty-fifth annual 
session of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota 
will be held at the Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Thursday and Friday, Oct. 2-and 3, 
1930, for the hearing of reports, election of officers 
and the transaction of any business that may come 
before the Convention. 

The Auxiliary Convention: will hold through 
Sunday. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


that qualify you for all 


Modern Books PUBLIC SPEAKING 


occasions---send for new 
The SPEAKERS LIBRARY, 
(Brightwood Station) Washington, D. C. 


aTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


catalogue. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


New England Home for Little nae 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 7 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Then 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’’ 


Fifty copies specially bound and auto- 
graphed by Dr. Betts will be sold at 
five dollars each for the benefit of the © 
Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Uni-— 
versalist General Convention, by Rev. 
Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent 
of Churches of the New York State Con- — 
vention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston | 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ : 

b 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. | 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by - 
trying to understand him” 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


TEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

6. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
1 Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.” 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
Paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No, 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
With ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
Abcentseach. $1,50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
duce. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


‘Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT 2.1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


in seal 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE 00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
ay Palestine 
=f Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Prepared to "Aeneas to the Child’s 
Interest with 


Pictures Which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the aid_of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


lbs Specimen of Type . 
26 But Jésus called themunto him, 
9 | land said, © Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- 
ple silk marker, gold titles......eeese. 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! y+ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sct oc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schoot work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with wel-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afase. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 

COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 


placed. For Catalogue write 
. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 
Caps and jHoods 


Best Quality 


Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 


1152 | 


Crackling 


To a Prospective Bride 


Come, dwell with me and be my spouse 
Within a cute ten-payment house; 

And we will have, you may be sure, 
The best Instalment Furniture. 

A fifteen-payment radio, 

A thirteen-payment set of Poe, 

A baby grand, a cute coupe 

(With twenty-seven weeks to pay). 


T’ll buy three precious gems antique 
(At twenty down and ten a week), 
And we will live, as man and wife, 
An up-to-date Instalment Life! 
—A.L.L. in Judge. 
* * 

An angler, who had been trying to hook 
something for the last six hours, was 
sitting gloomily at his task, when a mother 
and her small son came along. 

“Oh!” cried out the youngster, ‘‘do let 
me see you catch a fish!” 

Addressing the angler, the mother said, 
severely: ‘“Now, don’t you catch a fish for 
him until he says ‘Please!’ ””—Tid-Biis. 

* * 

Father was sitting in the armchair one 
evening, when his little son came in and 
showed him a new penknife, which he said 
he had found in the street. 

“Are you sure it was lost?” inquired the 
father. : 

“Of course it was lost! I saw the man 
looking for it!’’ replied the youngster.— 
Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

“Dear Clara,’”’ wrote the young man, 
“pardon me, but I am getting so forgetful. 
I proposed to you last night, but really 
forgot whether you said yes or no.” 

“Dear Will,” she replied by note, “so 
glad to hear from you. I knew I said ‘no’ 
to some one last night, but I had forgotten 
who it was.”’-—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

The teacher was putting questions to 
the class. 

“What do we call a man,” he asked, 
“who keeps on talking and talking when 
people are no longer interested?” 

“Please, sir,” replied a boy, ‘‘a teacher.” 
— Hude Reporter. 

* * 

Our bet is that if all the kitchen aprons 
in the hope chests of this year’s June 
brides were laid end to end, they wouldn’t 
reach from the door to the breakfast nook. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

And after hearing the Stein Song a few 
million times, we sent our first contribu- 
tion to the Anti-Saloon League.—Judge. 

* * 

Another farm problem is whether to 
turn the south forty into a golf course or a 
landing field.—Arizona Producer. 

* * 

Here a massacre of 450,000 Christians 
took place, 126 B. C.—Caption in a Holly- 
wood maga: ine. 
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INVEST and HELP 


Universalist National Memorial Church » 
Washington, D. C. 


$150,009 Six Per Cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Dated December 1, 1929 Due December 1, 193 9 | 


: 
| 


Denominations, $1,000 and $500 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 


Trustees : 
Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Massachusetts 
John Murray Atwood, Canton, New York 
Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Illinois 


Security: Signed by the Universalist General Convention and securedy 
by a first mortgage on the property of the National Memorial 
Church, valued at approximately $419,400, more than two and 
one-half times the total amount of the Bond issue. 


Price: Par and accrued interest 


For further information write to 


The Universalist General Convention 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH, 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


